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Es ist nicht die Aufgabe dieser Arbeit, festzustellen, ob und inwiefern 
Goethe unmittelbar von den Schillerschen Briefen iiber dsthetische Er- 
ziehung beeinfluBt wurde, sondern bloB die Gedankengange der beiden 
Dichter zu vergleichen, um zu sehen, wie weit die theoretische und die 
dramatische, d. h. konkrete Darstellung demselben Ziele zustrebten. Sollte 
es gelingen, mehrere Parallelen zu ziehen, so ware das noch lange kein 
Beweis dafiir, daB der eine Dichter dem anderen den betreffenden Gedan- 
ken entnommen habe, sondern dafiir, daB beide in dem Punkte iiberein- 
stimmten, mag der eine oder der andere ihn zuerst geduBert haben. Zu 
diesem Zwecke lassen sich am ehesten gleichzeitig niedergeschriebene oder 
geduBerte Plane oder Gedanken vergleichen. 

Aus dem Goethe-Schillerschen Briefwechsel sowie aus den Tagebii- 
chern ist der gegenseitige Meinungsaustausch der beiden groBen Denker 
wohl bekannt. Es wird auch allgemein angenommen, daB Goethe der An- 
regung Schillers frische Lust zur Vollendung des Faust-Fragments ver- 
dankte. Zu dieser Zeit der Planebesprechung (1794-1795) beschaftigte 
sich Schiller hauptsachlich mit der Umarbeitung seiner _,,asthetischen 
Briefe‘ und der ersten Ausgabe der ,,Horen“, wo einige derselben auch 
erschienen. Diese ersten Briefe schickte er Goethe am 20. Oktober 1794, 
und die druckfertige Fassung des ganzen Werkes las er Goethe Mitte 
Januar 1795 vor.’ Das riickhaltlose Lob Goethes? ist Beweis dafiir, daB 
er in diesen Briefen seine eigenen Gedanken klar und zusammenhangend 
dargelegt fand. 

Der Faustplan von 1797 


Am 22. Juni 1797, als sich Goethe entschloB, ein genaueres Schema 
seiner Faustdichtung auszuarbeiten, hatte das ganze Werk eine neue Be- 
deutung fiir ihn bekommen. Dariiber duBert sich Petsch: * 

»Einmal muBte er mit diesen Dingen ins klare kommen, 

und so driickend ihm zunichst Schillers aus einer ganz anderen 
1§chillers Werke, hrsg. v. O. Giintter u. G. Witkowski, 18. Bd., S.179. (Diese 
Ausgabe spater als Sch. Werke bezeichnet.) 


2ibid., 18. Bd. S. 171. 
3 Goethes Faust, hrsg. v. Robert Petsch, S. 32. 
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Einstellung heraus gestellte Forderungen klingen mochten, im 
stillen muBte er ihm doch recht geben: der ,Faust‘ wies schon so, 
wie er im ,Fragment* vorlag, weit tiber den Rahmen eines indi- 
viduellen Menschenschicksals hinaus.“ 


Auch die schon im ,,Fragment“ gedruckten Partien mu8ten sich dem 
neuen Rahmen, der neuen Einstellung der Haupt- und Nebenepisoden 
anpassen. 

Dieses von den meisten Forschern als Faustplan von 1797 angenom- 
mene Schema * zur ganzen Dichtung ist aus mehreren Griinden fiir die 
vorliegende Arbeit wichtig: erstens, weil der Plan den Gedankengang 
Goethes zu der Zeit ausdriickt, wo Goethe am meisten unter Schillers 
EinfluB stand; zweitens, weil er nicht in allen Einzelheiten ausgearbeitet 
wurde und nur aus Stichwortern besteht, die sich verschiedenartig aus- 
deuten lassen. In den Faust-Ausgaben erscheint er als erstes Paralipomenon, 
wie folgt: * 

»l. Zur ganzen Dichtung.“ 

1. Ideales Streben nach Einwircken und Einfiihlen in die 
ganze Natur. Erscheinung des Geists als Welt und Thaten 
Genius. Streit zwischen Form und Formlosem. Vorzug dem 
formlosen Gehalt Vor der leeren Form. Gehalt bringt die Form 
mit. Form ist nie ohne Gehalt. Diese Widerspriiche statt sie 
zu vereinigen disparater zu machen. Helles kaltes wissensch. 
Streben Wagner. Dumpfes warmes wissensch. Streben Schiiler. 
[gestrichen: Lebens Thaten Wesen.] Lebens Genu8 der Person 
von auben ges [ucht? oder gesehen?]. in der Dumpfheit Leiden- 
schaft 1. Theil. Thaten Genu8 nach auBen und Genuf mit Be- 
wuBtseyn Sch6énheit zweyter Theil. Schépfungs GenuB von in- 
nen Epilog im Chaos auf dem Weg zur Holle.“ 


Um diesen wortkargen Plan eines monumentalen Werkes zu beurteilen, 
ist es wichtig nachzuforschen, welche Bedeutung solche Stichworter wie 
Welt- und Taten Genius, Form, Formlos, Gehalt, Dumpfheit, Leiden- 
schaft, Schénheit usw. fiir den Goethe des Jahres 1795 oder 1797 hatten. 
Das vollstindige, diesen W6rtern entsprechende Bild hatte er damals nicht 
ausgemalt. Was davon im vollendeten Faust unverandert blieb, ist nicht 
leicht herauszusuchen, denn der groBe Denker anderte nachtraglich vieles 
und lieB die Spuren der fritheren Gedanken nicht immer klar und deutlich. 
Aus diesem Grunde ist es besser, diesen Plan mit den Schillerschen Briefen 
zu vergleichen und auf dieser Basis Ahnliches in der Ausfiihrung zu su- 
chen. Eine kurze Zusammenfassung einiger Leitgedanken der _,,astheti- 
schen Erziehung des Menschen“ wird die fiir diesen Vergleich wichtigen 
Punkte hervorheben. 


Schillers Briefe ,,Uber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen“ 
A. Form und Gehalt. In seinem elften Brief zieht Schiller Abstrak- 


tionen aus seiner Schilderung des Zwiespalts zwischen Geist und Herz, 


4 Paralipomena 1. zu Goethes Faust. 
5 Goethes Faust, hrsg. v. Petsch, S. 483. 
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d.h. zwischen Denken und Empfinden. Er unterscheidet im Menschen 
die Person, d. h. das beharrende Ich, und den unaufhGrlich sich verandern- 
den Zustand. Der Zustand kann sich aber weder auf die Person, noch die 
Person auf den Zustand griinden.* Die Person ist am Anfang das absolute 
in sich selbst gegriindete Sein. Der Zustand hingegen erfolgt nur durch 
die Zeit und beruht auf einem beharrlichen Et was. Doch existiert am 
Anfang diese urspriingliche Anlage zur Veranderung eigentlich nicht in 
der Tat, denn, wie Schiller es erklart: 7 


»der Mensch ist nicht bloB Person iiberhaupt, sondern Per- 
son, die sich in einem bestimmten Zustand befindet. Aller Zu- 
stand aber, alles bestimmte Dasein entsteht in der Zeit, und so 
muB also der Mensch, als Phanomen, einen Anfang nehmen, ob- 
gleich die reine Intelligenz in ihm ewig ist. Ohne die Zeit, das 
heiBt, ohne es zu werden, wiirde er nie ein bestimmtes Wesen 
sein.“ 


Obgleich er theoretisch die Vernunft oder die reine Intelligenz als Basis 
alles Werdens darstellt, zeichnet er den Menschen als etwas schon Ge- 
wordenes, als verniinftige Natur oder Anlage, die alles, was die Sinne 
empfangen haben, gestaltete, d.h. ein sinnlich-verniinftiges Wesen. Dies 
bedeutet, da8 das menschliche Wesen dadurch entsteht, daB die rein ver- 
niinftige Personlichkeit (d.h. die leere Form) und die bloBe Sinnlichkeit 
(d.h. der formlose Gehalt der Welt) einander gegeniibergestellt sind. 
Schillers eigene Darstellung dieses Begriffs wird den Vergleich mit Goethe 
viel klarer machen: ° 


»seine Persénlichkeit, fiir sich allein und unabhingig von 
allem sinnlichen Stoffe betrachtet, ist bloB die Anlage zu einer 
méglichen unendlichen AuBerung; und so lange er nicht anschaut 
und nicht empfindet, ist er noch weiter nichts als Form und leeres 
Vermégen. Seine Sinnlichkeit, fiir sich allein und abgesondert 
von aller Selbsttatigkeit des Geistes betrachtet, vermag weiter 
nichts, als daB sie ihn, der ohne Form ist, zur Materie macht, aber 
keineswegs, daB sie die Materie mit ihm vereinigt. Solange er bloB 
empfindet, blo& begehrt, und aus bloBer Begierde wirkt, ist er 
noch weiter nichts als Welt, wenn wir unter diesem Namen 
blo8 den formlosen Inhalt der Zeit verstehen.“ 


Sobald der Mensch zur Welt kommt, empfindet er und empfangt das, 
was auBer ihm ist. Dies verursacht sogleich eine Veranderung im Innern, 
aber er macht es nur zu einem Teil seines Ichs, nachdem die Vernunft die 
einzelnen zeitlich-riumlichen Erscheinungen zu allgemeinen durch Form 
beschrankten Wahrheiten umgestaltet hat.° 

® Sch. Werke, 18. Bd., S. 41, ,,Nicht weil wir denken, wollen, empfinden, sind wir; 


nicht weil wir sind, denken, wollen, empfinden wir. Wir sind, weil wir sind; wir 
empfinden, denken und wollen, weil auSer uns noch etwas anderes ist.“ 


Tibid., S. 42. 
8 ibid., S. 43. 
9 ibid., S. 43-44. 
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»Um also nicht bloB Form zu sein, muB er der Anlage, die 
er in sich tragt, Wirklichkeit geben. Er verwirklicht die Form, 
wenn er die Zeit erschafft und dem Beharrlichen die Verinde- 

, der ewigen Einheit seines Ichs die stated der 
We t gegeniiberstellt.“ 


Die daraus folgenden Anforderungen verlangen, da8 er alles in sich 
verauBerliche und allem aufer sich Form gebe. Von diesem Standpunkt 
aus betrachtet, besteht weder ,,leere Form“ noch ,,formloser Gehalt“, 
weil Vernunft und Sinne von allem Anfang an gegenseitig aufeinander 
wirken. 

Vergleicht man diese Analyse des Menschen mit dem Faustplan von 
1797, So ist folgendes klar: 

I. ,,Streit zwischen Form und Formlosem“ scheint nichts anderes zu 
bedeuten als Streit zwischen Persénlichkeit und Sinnlichkeit oder, anders 
ausgedriickt, zwischen Vernunft und Natur, Geist und Sinnen. Dies ist 
entweder Schillers Analyse der Faustischen Verzweiflung oder Goethes 
Erklarung derselben in philosophischer Form nach dem Schillerschen 
Wortschatz. 

2 ,,Vorzug dem formlosen Gehalt vor der leeren Form“ hieBe nach 
ahnlichem Vergleich nichts als Vorzug der bloB empfindenden Sinnlich- 
keit vor der reinen Vernunft. Das wire aber im ,,Faust, Erster Teil‘ die 
Einfiihrung in den Mikrokosmus, d.h. Auerbachs Keller und die Gret- 
chen-Tragédie. 

3. »,Gehalt bringt die Form mit. Form ist nie ohne Gehalt“ scheint 
auch nur durch die Erklarung desselben Gedankens in den Schillerschen 
Briefen Bedeutung zu bekommen. So wird Form die verniinftige Anlage, 
das durch die Sinne Empfundene zu gestalten. Da diese Anlage vom An- 
fang des sinnlichen Empfindens an wirksam ist, kann Form“ nie ohne 
»Gehalt“ bestehen. 

B. Menschliche Triebe und die dsthetische Erziehung. Nach der 
Schillerschen Erklarung entstehen menschliche Triebe durch die Ge- 
geniiberstellung des Ichs und der Welt, der Vernunft und der Sinne, des 
Denkens und Empfindens. Diese Triebe sind es, welche den Menschen 
anreizen, einerseits das Wirkliche auBer ihm zu verinnern und anderseits 
sein Ich zur Wirklichkeit zu bringen. Der erste ist der sinnliche 
Trieb, der den Menschen in die Schranken der Zeit setzt und ihn zur 
Realitit macht. Es ist dieser Trieb, der der Zeit einen Inhalt gibt. Die 
ganze Erscheinung der Menschheit ist an diesem Trieb befestigt. Der 
zweite Trieb ist der Formtrieb, der von der verniinftigen Natur 
ausgeht und bestrebt ist, den Menschen ,,in Freiheit zu setzen, Harmonie 
in die Verschiedenheit seines Erscheinens zu bringen und bei allem Wech- 
sel des Zustandes seine Person zu behaupten.“ *° 

Schiller behauptet aber, daB die Unterordnung des einen Triebes 
unter den anderen nur zur Einseitigkeit fiihren kann. Harmonie kann des- 


10 ibid., S. 46. 
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halb nur durch eine wechselseitige Unterordnung der beiden Triebe ent- 
stehen. Beiden mu8 Gerechtigkeit widerfahren. 

»lhr Geschaft ist also doppelt: erstlich: die Sinnlichkeit 
gegen die Eingriffe der Freiheit zu verwahren; zweitens: die 
Personlichkeit gegen die Macht der Empfindungen sicher zu 
stellen. Jenes erreicht sie durch Ausbildung des Gefiihlvermé- 
gens, dieses durch Ausbildung des Vernunftvermégens.“ 1 


Gegenseitige Einschrankung der Triebe ist aber notwendig. Es kann je- 
doch Fille geben — und hier meint Schiller den Kiinstler, — wo ein 
Mensch beide Triebe zugleich befriedigt, d. h. er empfangt von aufen so, 
wie er die Erscheinung aus sich selbst hervorgebracht hatte, und zugleich 
formt und gestaltet er so, wie der Sinn empfangen méchte. Dieses Pha- 
nomen nennt Schiller das Wirken eines Spieltriebes. 

Aus dieser Analyse der menschlichen Triebe laBt sich folgendes fest- 
stellen: 

1. Der sinnliche Trieb schlieBt Selbsttatigkeit und Freiheit aus, 
denn der Mensch empfangt von au 8 en, er steht in leidendem Ver- 
haltnis zur Welt. 

2. Der Formtrieb schlieBt alle Abhangigkeit, alles Leiden 
aus, und ist deshalb tatig. 

3. Der Spieltrieb aber setzt den Menschen in vollkommene 
Freiheit, denn er hebt alles Zufallige, auch alle Nétigung der Natur, wie 
auch der Vernunft auf. Der Spieltrieb ist der Schopfungstrieb der Kiinst- 
lernatur. 

Es ist anzunehmen, daB der sinnliche Trieb friiher als der verniinftige 
zur Wirkung kommt. Der dadurch entstehende, leidende Zustand soll 
aber durch das Wirken des verniinftigen Triebes zu einem Ubergang, zu 
dem titigen Zustand des Denkens und Wollens fiihren. Da aber diese 
beiden Triebe in entgegengesetzte Richtungen zielen, geschieht das nur 
durch einen mittleren Zustand dsthetischer Freiheit. Die Schénheit ist 
die Vermittlerin. 

»Mit einem Wort: es gibt keinen anderen Weg, den sinn- 
lichen Menschen verniinftig zu machen, als daB man denselben 
zuvor dsthetisch macht.“ 


Der sinnliche Mensch, auf den die Welt wirkt, ist passiv und das Empfan- 
gene wird ohne BewuBtsein genossen. Nur durch die Schénheit von dem 
asthetisch gestimmten Menschen empfunden, wird das BewuBtsein erregt 
und der Mensch wird zum tatigen, freien Zustand gefiihrt, sobald der 
Wille ihn aufnimmt. Der Mensch ,,muB8 lernen edler begehren, damit 
er nicht nétig habe, er haben zu wollen.“ 

Im vierundzwanzigsten Brief gibt Schiller dann die Zusammenfassung 
seiner Gedanken iiber die Triebe und die dsthetische Erziehung: Der ein- 


11 ibid., S. 49. 
12 ibid, S. 85. 
13 ibid., S. 89-90. 
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zelne Mensch sowie die ganze Gattung muB die drei Stufen dieser Ent- 
wicklung durchmachen. Einzelne Perioden kénnen gekiirzt oder ver- 
langert, aber nicht tibersprungen werden. Die Reihenfolge mu8 auch 
dieselbe bleiben. 

»Der Mensch in seinem physischen Zustande erleidet 
bloB die Macht der Natur; er entledigt sich dieser Macht in dem 
asthetischen Zustande und er beherrscht sie in dem mo ra - 
lischen.“* 


Auf der Stufe der Sinnlichkeit ist der Mensch selbstsiichtig, von Begierde 
und dumpfer Leidenschaft beherrscht. 
» rastlos von dem gebieterischen Bediirfnis gequalt, 
findet er nirgends Ruhe als in der Ermattung und nirgends Gren- 
zen als in der erschépften Begier. . . . In dieser dumpfen Be- 
schrankung irrt er durch das nachtvolle Leben, bis eine giinstige 
Natur die Last des Stoffes von seinen verfinsterten Sinnen walzt, 
die Reflexion ihn selbst von den Dingen scheidet und im 
Widerscheine des BewubBtseins sich endlich die Gegenstainde 


zeigen.“ 


Wie also stehen diese menschlichen Triebe und die dsthetische Er- 
ziechung des Menschen zum Faustplan von 1797 und zum Werke selbst? 
In dem Plan vergleicht Goethe Wagner mit dem Schiiler und kennzeich- 
net das Streben Wagners als hell, kalt im Gegensatz zum dumpfen, war- 
men Streben des Schiilers. Der Gebrauch des Wortes ,,dumpf“, womit 
Schiller den Trieb der Sinne und des Gefiihls beschreibt, scheint auch 
hier einen solchen Trieb zu beschreiben, der von auBen alles empfangen 
will. Dagegen ist Wagner einer, dessen Vernunft die Gefiihle schon 
vollkommen unterordnet und der sich deshalb der Einseitigkeit preisge- 
geben hat. 

Zunachst gibt Goethe ein dreiteiliges Schema fiir die Ausfiihrung 
des Plans: Erster Teil: LebensgenuB der Person von auBen ges....in 
der Dumpfheit Leidenschaft. Hier scheint das Wort ,,gesucht“ richtiger 
als ,gesehen“. Zweiter Teil: Tatengenu8 nach auBen und GenuB 
mit BewuBtsein. Schénheit. Epilog im Chaos auf dem Weg zur Holle: 
SchépfungsgenuB von innen. 

So aufgestellt lassen sich manche Parallelen zwischen dem Faustplan 
und dem Gedankengang der ,,asthetischen Erziehung“ Schillers ziehen. 
Fausts Erlebnisse im ersten Teil sind doch ausschlieBlich vom sinnli- 
chen Trieb beherrscht. Er sucht seinen eigenen Vorteil, die Begierde 
]4Bt ihm keine Ruhe, ob man an Gretchen denkt oder an das erotische 
Bild, das er in der Hexenkiiche sieht. Alles, was er sieht, will er besitzen. 
In ,,;Wald und Hohle“ gesteht er, daB er von GenuB zu Begierde taumelt. 
Am besten la8t sich die vollkommene Hingabe zur Sinnlichkeit in der 
»Walpurgisnacht“ erkennen. Nun aber folgt die Szene, ,,Triiber Tag“,”® 

14 ibid., S. go. 


15 ibid., S. 
16 nach 1795 geschrieben. 
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wo Faust momentane Vernunft und Einsicht zeigt. Das findet sich auch in 
den Schillerschen Briefen: 17 
»DWieser Zustand roher Natur 1aBt sich freilich, so wie er hier 

geschildert wird, bei keinem bestimmten Volk und Zeitalter 
nachweisen; er ist bloB Idee, aber eine Idee, mit der die Erfahrung 
in einzelnen Ziigen aufs genaueste zusammen stimmt. Der 
Mensch, kann man sagen, war nie ganz in diesem tierischen Zu- 
stand, aber er ist ihm auch nie ganz entflohen. Auch in den 
rohesten Subjekten findet man unverkennbare Spuren von Ver- 
nunftfreiheit, so wie es in den gebildetsten nicht an Momenten 
fehlt, die an jenen diistern Naturstand erinnern.“ 


Goethe ist nicht Moralist im selben Sinne wie Schiller. Deshalb 
verurteilt er nicht das edle, reine Gefiihl in Gretchens Liebe, einer Liebe 
voll Zutrauen und Hingabe. Goethe kennzeichnet den ersten Teil mit 
dem Wort Leidenschaft. Bei Schiller herrscht der sinnliche 
Trieb auf der ersten Stufe. Goethe beschreibt die Handlung als ,,Le- 
bens GenuB von auBen gesucht“, wahrend Schiller diesen Trieb die 
Empfindung von auBen oder die Aufnahme aller Erscheinungen der Welt 
in sich nennt. So wie Goethe das Streben des Schiilers ,,dumpf“ nennt, 
beschreibt er den ganzen ersten Teil als ,,in der Dumpfheit“. Derselbe 
Gebrauch des Wortes bei Schiller ist schon angedeutet worden. 

Eine genauere Betrachtung der Faustpartien, welche nach dem 
Erscheinen des Fragments zum ersten Teil hinzugefiigt wurden, zeigt 
auffallende Ahnlichkeit mit den Schillerschen Gedanken. Die folgenden 
Zitate sollen als einige der méglichen Beispiele dienen: 


»,Wenn Phantasie sich sonst mit kiihnem Flug 
Und hoffnungsvoll zum Ewigen erweitert, 
So ist ein kleiner Raum ihr nun genug, 
Wenn Gliick auf Gliick im Zeitenstrudel scheitert. 
Die Sorge nistet gleich im tiefen Herzen, 
Dort wirket sie geheime Schmerzen, 
Unruhig wiegt sie sich und st6ret Lust und Ruh’; 
Sie deckt sich stets mit neuen Masken zu, 
Sie mag als Haus und Hof, als Weib und Kind erscheinen, 
Als Feuer, Wasser, Dolch und Gift; 
Du bebst vor allem, was nicht trifft, 
Und was du nie verlierst, das muBt du stets beweinen.“ 18 


»Auf den Fliigeln der Einbildungskraft verlaBt der Mensch 
die engen Schranken der Gegenwart, in welche die bloBe Tier- 
heit sich einschlieBt, um vorwarts nach einer unbeschrankten Zu- 
kunft zu streben; .. . Die ersten Friichte, die er in dem Geister- 
reich erntet, sind also Sorge und Furcht; beides Wirkungen 
der Vernunft, nicht der Sinnlichkeit, aber einer Vernunft, die 
sich in ihrem Gegenstand vergreift und ihren Imperativ unmittel- 
bar auf den Stoff anwendet.“ !° 


17 Sch. Werke, 18. Bd., S. 91-92. 
18 Goethes Faust, _~ v. Petsch, S. 76, Z. 640-651. 
+» 5. 92-93. 


19 Sch. Werke, 18. B 
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Den zweiten Teil der Faust-Tragédie plante Goethe als Tatenge- 
nuB nach auBen und GenuB mit BewuBtsein. Dieser Teil wird durch das 
Wort ,,Schénheit“ gekennzeichnet. Es ist daher nicht Zufall, da8 sich 
Goethe zunachst mit der Helena-Episode beschaftigte. Der durch Leiden- 
schaft Unbefriedigte miiBte die Schénheit, das Asthetische ganz in sich 
aufnehmen, um sich nach dem Schillerschen Plan zur Tatigkeit und 
schlieBlich zur Freiheit zu entwickeln. Diese Entwicklung stimmt ganz 
mit dem Goetheschen Schema iiberein. Die Vernunft strebt tatig die 
zeitlich-raumlichen Erscheinungen zu ewigen Wahrheiten zu gestalten. 
Dieser Formtrieb aber braucht die Vermittlung der Schénheit. Dazu 
haben Schiller und Goethe noch dasselbe Schénheitsideal—das Griechische 
— im Sinn. Schiller mahnt den Kiinstler, dieses Ideal ganz in sich aufzu- 
nehmen. Er soll als Saugling ins Morgenland gebracht werden, dort 
unter freiem griechischem Himmel aufwachsen, dann aber zuriickkehren, 
um aus abendlandischem Stoff mit griechischer Form schépfend zu wir- 
ken. Goethe dnderte seinen Plan, den Faust als mittelalterichen Ritter 
mit der Helena in einer Burg am Rhein zusammenzubringen, indem er 
die Verbindung unter griechischem Himmel zustande kommen 1aBt. Da- 
durch soll die Harmonie im Schillerschen Sinne entstehen. Die Geburt 
Euphorions ist das Ergebnis des von Schiller beschriebenen Spieltriebs, 
die Verk6rperung des héchsten Ideals. Erst nach dem Tode Lord Byrons 
gab ihm Goethe die Charakterziige des englischen Dichters. 

Der Homunkulus entspricht sehr klar den Begriffen Schillers von der 
leeren Form. Das Wechselverhaltnis der Sinn- und Formtriebe erklart 
Schiller als Aufgabe, ,,die der Mensch nur in der Vollendung seines Daseins 
ganz zu lésen imstande ist“.*° Dann zitiert er:*° 

»Er soll nicht auf Kosten seiner Realitat nach Form und 
nicht auf Kosten der Form nach Realitat streben; vielmehr soll er 

das absolute Sein durch ein bestimmtes und das bestimmte Sein 

durch ein unendliches suchen. Er soll sich eine Welt gegeniiber- 

stellen, weil er Person ist, und soll Person sein, weil ihm eine Welt 
gegeniibersteht. Er soll empfinden, weil er sich bewubBt ist, und 

soll sich bewuBt sein, weil er empfindet.“ 


Homunkulus muB infolgedessen mit der einfachsten Lebensform anfangen, 
um sich in der Sphare des Empfindens allmahlich zu entwickeln. Das Zer- 
schellen seiner glisernen Hiille am Muschelthron der Liebesgéttin ist, wie 
Schuchard #4 bewiesen hat, die symbolische Darstellung des Strebens nach 
klassischer Schénheit. Dieses Ideal stimmt mit Schillers héchster Stufe 
der asthetischen Erziehung iiberein, denn Homunkulus erreicht das Ziel 
der Verkérperung erst durch seine Beriihrung mit der Venus-Galatee, 
d.h. mit der sinnlichen Liebe im Gegensatz zur Venus-Urania, der 


Verkérperung der geistigen Liebe. 
Als Epilog dachte sich Goethe die héchste Vollendung Fausts als 
20 ibid., S. 53. 
21 G, C. L. Schuchard: ,,Homunkulus“ in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 59. 
Bd., 2. u. 3. Heft, 1934. 
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Schépfer. Nach der eigenen Vollendung im Sinne Schillers entstiinden 
Freiheit und Harmonie. Das Ergebnis des Spieltriebs ware derartige 
kiinstlerische Schépfung. Daran aber glaubten weder Goethe noch Schil- 
ler als irdische Verwirklichung. Aus diesem Grunde beabsichtigte Goethe 
dieses erst nach dem Tode Fausts, d. h. ,,auf dem Weg zur Hille“, darzu- 
stellen. Das brauchte aber nicht zu bedeuten, daB Goethe den Faust nicht 
erlésen wollte. Er hatte auch hier, wie er es nach etwa dreibig Jahren 
wirklich tat, Faust ins Himmelreich bringen kénnen. 


SchluB 


Die Andeutung ahnlich scheinender Gedanken in den Schillerschen 
Briefen ,,Uber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen“ und in Goethes 
Faust (besonders im Faustplan von 1797) lieBe sich weiter ausfiihren, 
um alle Einzelheiten genau zu priifen. Es geniige hier, diese angedeute- 
ten Parallelen kurz zusammenzufassen. Die im Faustplan notierten Stich- 
worter wurden mit dem Gebrauch derselben Ausdriicke in den Schiller- 
schen Briefen verglichen. Daraus schien eine zusammenhangende Erkla- 
rung des Faustplans und der damaligen Goetheschen Auffassung des 
Problems hervorzugehen. Es wurden auch damit zusammenhiangende Par- 
tien des ,,Faust“, ersten und zweiten Teils, angedeutet. Falls die hier ange- 
deuteten Parallelen genauerer Priifung der beiden Werke standhalten, 
ware anzunehmen, daB Goethe mit Schillers Auffassung der asthetischen 
Erziehung genau iibereinstimmte und unter dem EinfluB Schillers das: 
Faustproblem als Menschheitsschicksal statt eines individuellen Menschen-- 
schicksals erkannte, ein Problem, welches in den Schillerschen Briefen klar 
zerlegt und seiner Meinung nach auch geldst dastand, und somit nahm er 
seinen Faust mit diesem Plan als Grundlage wieder auf. 


—_, 


ELIAS PEISSNER 


Georce H. Danton 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 

»Wie Heiligtiimer wird eine weisere Nachkommen- 
schaft jede Nachricht, die von den Begebenheiten der 
Vergangenheit handelt, aufsuchen, und selbst das Leben 
eines einzelnen unbedeutenden Mannes wird ihr nicht 
gates sein, da gewiB sich das groBe Leben seiner 

itgenossenschaft darin mehr oder weniger spiegelt.“ 
— Novalis. 

Whether it be because of the perspective of time, or because students 
of former days had less multifarious interests, or because there are actual 
supporting facts, early American colleges have a remarkable reputation for 
having harbored groups of picturesque personalities. Every older college 
cherishes a store of legend and anecdote about beloved or fantastic figures; 
there seems even to be a common stock of such myth, a sort of academic 
Paul Bunyanism, throughout America. When one examines the records, 
one is always impressed, especially in the period up to the Civil War, by 
the fine flavor of the faculties, by their undoubted sincerity, loyalty, in- 
dustry and idealism, and often by their really great store of learning, 
narrow in its range, but deep in its grasp, and gained without vast ap- 
paratus, sabbaticals or attendance on annual meetings. 

In the Union College of pre-Civil War days, Fritz Elias Peissner was 
one of these picturesque figures. He was born in Vilseck, Bavaria, Sep- 
tember 5, 1825, and on the next day was baptized in the Roman Catholic 
faith, only the name “Elias” appearing in the church records. Fritz, 
probably a coristic term, was evidently added later. He was registered 
as the second of the nine children of Jacob and Barbara (Kotzbauer) 
Peissner. His father and paternal grandfather were city musicians and his 
maternal grandfather was a butcher. The family had been in Vilseck 
from ahout 1750, but where they came from is not indicated. A Bavarian 
State Paper notes that the family had been impoverished by a law suit, 
though in these papers the father’s occupation is given as “Tiirmer”. 

In 1835, Peissner entered the Gymnasium at Amberg, where he re- 
mained until graduation, twelfth in a class of 30, in 1843. That fall he 
matriculated in the Philosophy course at Munich. Upon completion of 
this two-year pre-law training, he was admitted to the study of jurispru- 
dence, remaining at the university for three years of legal study. He had 
an excellent record, in our terms he was a safe “B -+-” student, with a first- 
class certificate for conduct. He definitely did not take a degree. 

The reasons for his leaving the University without a degree are not 
merely interesting but dramatic. In 1846, Lola Montez appeared in 
Munich, and almost immediately became the favorite of King Ludwig I. 
Since all accounts of Lola’s life are fictionized, and since even the actual 
documentary material is filled with hate and prejudice, it will probably 
never be possible to fix exactly what happened and what rdle she played 
in Bavarian politics during the two years of her ascendancy over the King. 
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Although she was herself technically a Catholic, she was strongly anti- 
Jesuit, was able to put creatures of her own in high places, and seems to 
have tried to effect reforms in a government which was exclusively clerical 
and reactionary. Her gay parties, her extravagances, her flaunting effron- 
tery, her horse-whipping of those who displeased her, and her many 
amours, even under the King’s very nose, cannot be condoned; on the 
other hand, contemporary cartoons show that the whole Catholic ma- 
chinery was set in motion against her and was ready to use any means 
to get rid of an immoral and progressive opponent. 

But Lola was also able to inspire frenetic loyalty. Among the most 
devoted of her supporters was Peissner. He was a romantic, freedom- 
loving enthusiast, reared in the idealism of the school of Theodor Korner, 
and ready to stake everything on his fight against tyranny. He broke with 
his own corps and, with the express permission of the King, founded a 
new one, the Allemania, solely for Lola’s defense. The situation grew so 
tense that actual street fighting took place between the corps. Lola’s pub- 
lic appearances were the signal for demonstrations and the situation was 
evidently very serious. In all this, Peissner seems to have been close to 
Lola and to have been one of her intimate advisors. Whether he was her 
accepted lover, as the cartoons, the dramas and novels dealing with the 
period insist, will always be an open question. The Munich of that day 
seems to have taken an illicit relation for granted. 

But the forces against Lola were too well-organized and too secure. 
When, finally, she insisted on the closing of the University for a season, 
she hit the pocketbooks of the bourgeoisie, which, tired of her rule, and 
puritanic in sentiment toward her, revolted, driving her out of Bavaria 
in February, 1848, and finally forcing the abdication of the King. What 
the permanent results of the fracas amounted to need not concern us here, 
since we are mainly interested in Peissner’s rdle. He stuck to Lola through 
thick and thin and surely accompanied her on her initial flight from 
Munich. She is supposed to have returned several times in disguise, and 
it is probable that Peissner was still with her, for his Exmatrikel is dated 
November 14, 1848. Together with this document he obtained a cer- 
tificate of good conduct, so he evidently suffered no persecution for his 
activities and does not seem to have shared in the order of proscription 
which was held over Lola. 

He had, of course, made himself impossible in Bavaria, and he prob- 
ably did not have the means to study elsewhere. His obituary states that 
he studied in Giessen, but the university records disprove this. It is also 
not true that he accompanied Lola to America, at the behest of the King. 
By the time Lola arrived in New York, in December, 1851, Peissner had, 
for over a year, been well-established as a teacher in Union College. 

There is no doubt that the whole episode with Lola gave rise to the 
legend that Peissner was an illegitimate son of Ludwig I. Careful search 
of all available records in Bavaria leads to an absolutely negative result. 
However, Carl Schurz, who knew and admired Peissner, believed the 
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rumor, and remarked on the strong resemblance between the two men 
(Reminiscences Vol. 2, p. 406). The only state paper in which Peissner’s 
name is mentioned is an Immediatbericht (November 6, 1847) by Lola’s 
creature, State Minister Berks, in which the King’s attention is called to 
Peissner, and in which Peissner’s father’s fitness for a small state office is 
mentioned. If Peissner had been Ludwig’s son, such notice would not 
have been necessary. What is more, there is no sign whatsoever of any 
real protection on the King’s part. When Peissner needed scholarship 
aid, he applied for it through the regular channels, and after he left 
Munich there is no hint of any further royal assistance. It is possible that 
when the Bavarian court papers are thoroughly classified some further 
light may be thrown upon this question, but at present, there is absolutely 
not one scintilla of evidence in the official documents for this widely held 
belief. To my mind, the most definite disproof of this rumor is in the 
parish records in Vilseck, where Peissner is entered as the second child of 
his parents, who had children at regular intervals for a considerable period 
of time, and it seems quite unlikely that just the second child should have 
had the “bar-sinister”. Many people in Schenectady still believe the story, 
however, though most agree that Peissner himself never made the assertion. 

In the works of literature, or, at least, in the fiction which deals with 
this period, Peissner plays a very unpleasant rdle. The cartoons repro- 
duced in Fuchs, Ein vormiarzliches Tanzidyll, are not merely uncompli- 
mentary; they are scurrilous. In 1849, Papon, himself a very unsavory 
person, probably a procurer for Lola, is able to write, “Peisner (sic) habe 
ein férmliches Empfehlungsbureau fiir Anstellungen gefiihrt und Be- 
scheide schriftlich und miindlich gegeben (p. 434);” while on the occasion 
of the banishment from Munich, this scene is supposed to have taken 
place: “... bei ihrem Eintritt fiel sie... dem Allemanen Peissner, welcher 
unter diesen der Angesehenste . . . schien, wie eine liebende Gattin . . . um 
den Hals, . . . und beschwor ihn, . . . mit ihr nach Miinchen zuriickzu- 
kehren.” He refuses, she slaps him, reproaching him with base ingratitude. 
He threatens suicide, rushes out, she follows, they become reconciled, and 
retire together for the night. (p. 449). 

In Horace Wyndham’s The Magnificent Montez, the rdle is that of 
the lover and friend, but there is nothing illicit in the relationship. 
Peissner is romantic and sentimental, and Lola loves the man who had 
risked his life for her. More interesting for our purpose, because they 
deal more with Peissner, are two German works. One, Lola Montez, an 
historical novel by J. A. Lux, (1912), is actually a mixture of real his- 
torical material, based on sources, and merest Kitsch. In this work, Elias 
sits in Lola’s box at the theater, with the nobility: “Der einfache Tiirmers- 
sohn aus Vilseck entfaltete sich in dieser von Geist, Parfiims und feinen 
Giften gesattigten Atmosphiare rasch wie ein Pflanzlein und entdeckte 
ungeahnte Gaben. . . . Der Frauendienst hatte seine Art verfeinert 
(p. 159).” Finally, (p. 221) after the catastrophe, when Elias is to lead 
Lola back to Munich, he has experienced a change of heart. He knows 
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he was wrong, and wants to weep at himself and his ill-luck. In fact, 
he is so miserable that he is on the point of committing suicide for very 
shame. “Why did you do this to me?” he cries. He is the last of her 
adherents; she had assisted his kinsfolk, she had liked him best of all her 
pensioners and had spoiled him most, and so, when she sees his unmanly 
weakness, she cries, “Go, coward!” His only reply is that he didn’t 
know, “daB du eine Dirne bist” . . . “Der Elendste bin ich.” (p. 223). 

In Joseph Ruederer’s satirical comedy, Die Morgenréte (1904) we 
have the love story of Genofeva Lunglmayer and Xaver Singspieler, with 
Lola and Peissner as important parts of the background. Xaver deposes 
Peissner, momentarily at least, from Lola’s favor. Peissner is represented 
as thoroughly bad. He is a former lover of Genofeva, whom he despicably 
deserted for Lola; he lives at Lola’s home, and is her most important fol- 
lower. He is presented as a grafter, a sponge, cowardly, weak, dandified 
and tyrannical; he uses his favored position as her cicisbeo to gain low 
ends. He is called a Schuft, is flattered to be called “von”, takes money 
from Lola’s steward and, unsavory to the end, deserts the dancer when 
she is driven from Munich. There is no hint of his true chivalry, his 
love of the romantic or of his devotion to a cause. His founding of the 
Allemania is called a piece of knavery, and we soon see that Lola has al- 
ready tired of him, telling Xaver that he is an imbecile and a coward. 
Although he warns Xaver against Lola, his motives are low. Indeed, he 
is portrayed as just one degree above the pander. However, the action 
of the play does not center about him; the main character is Frau Lungl- 
mayer, who settles the intrigue; the historical background is simply used 
as setting for Ruederer’s well-known bitter and satirical moods. That 
author’s inability to rise above a certain Thersites-like pessimism, of which, 
in this case, Peissner is unfortunately the victim, is a constant of his plays. 

The young man who was later to be the subject of such interesting 
literary treatment left Germany with his brother, Franz (born 1827), 
arriving in Philadelphia on July 3, 1849. What he did there and how 
he came to the attention of Professor Foster, who brought him to Dr. 
Nott’s notice, is not entirely clear, but by August, 1850, he was estab- 
lished as instructor in German and Latin at Union College, with a salary 
of $250.00. His name first appears in the college catalog of 1851; from 
1855, he was Professor of the German Language and Literature, retaining 
his position as Instructor in Latin. In 1857, the Latin was replaced by a 
Lectureship in Political Economy, and this joint position he retained until 
his death. He was a successful teacher, whose popularity is attested by 
his election to the Sigma Phi undergraduate fraternity. That he was held 
in high esteem by his colleagues is proved by his election to Phi Beta 
Kappa, in 1853. On April 2, 1856, he married Margaret Lewis, daughter 
of Professor Tayler Lewis. There were three children, but none of these 
had issue, and the line is extinct. 

In 1855, Peissner (on a salary of $500.00) took a trip back to Ger- 
many. He had with him a flattering letter from a New York journalist, 
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E. Pelz, to Baron Cotta, the publisher. If Peissner had any hope of estab- 
lishing connections with the Cotta firm, he was disappointed; all of his 
published work that has come to my attention is written in English. A 
very interesting point about his European trip was that he was very care- 
ful to get complete transcripts of his entire academic record, as well as his 
German military discharge. The reason for this is obvious. He was 
catalogued as “M. A., Munich”, but it is obvious that his M. A. was a 
pleasant fiction. However, young scholars were coming back to the 
United States with bona fide doctor’s degrees and Peissner evidently 
wanted to bolster up his own shaky claims to academic standing by 
official records. There is no doubt whatsoever that by any actual stan- 
dards that one may apply, Peissner had more than the equivalent of 
the M.A. His Gymnasium record plus his two years of preliminary 
work were far better than any Bachelor’s degree in America at that time, 
and the three years of subsequent law study were worth more than the 
M. A.’s that were given in those days, but he definitely did mot have the 
right to give himself the title. In the America of the period, the matter 
seems to have received no attention and nobody “called” him. 


We are fortunate in possessing a set of student notes on Peissner’s 
lectures on Political Economy for the year ’60 to ’61. They discuss 
physical and economic geography and contain a very simple outline of 
economics which my colleague, Professor William W. Bennett, who was 
kind enough to read them carefully, informs me follows the conventional 
economic pattern of the day, without any claim whatever to originality. 
But Peissner was deeply interested in current problems. He wrote an 
elaborate answer to H. R. Helper’s book, Compendium of the Impending 
Crisis in the South, which, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is said to be one of 
the fighting books of the period. Peissner’s work, The American Question 
(1861), is a refutation, with a mass of statistics, of Helper’s point of view, 
and is a vigorous and military defense of the North. Peissner also de- 
livered a number of lectures, a few of which have been printed, dealing 
with public questions. 

When the war broke out, he very soon found himself participating 
in it, finally going into action as Colonel of the 119th New York Infantry 
under Carl Schurz, and falling on the field of Chancellorsville less than 
a half hour after he was under fire, on May 2, 1863. Carl Schurz, in the 
Reminiscensces already mentioned, says of him, “Colonel Peissner was a 
gentleman of the highest type of character, exquisite refinement, large 
knowledge, and excellent qualities as a soldier.” 


Peissner’s teaching activity was connected with a fairly wide text- 
book publication. He wrote a German grammar, a grammar of the 
Romanic languages, and a history of German literature. His activity in 
this field brought him much notice, and the reviews, quoted in subsequent 
editions, indicate a very favorable reception of all of his works. Very 
careful search of the records of the colleges existent in Peissner’s day 
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fails, however, to reveal where his books were used, but they must have 
been fairly extensively used, for they went through several editions. 

When examining old-fashioned text books, one has mixed feelings. 
If the book is from one’s own childhood, there may be much sentimental 
interest attached to it and a certain melancholy reminiscing, but if the 
text is looked at objectively one almost always has a pleasurable feeling 
of superiority or even of contempt for such old stuff, for such antiquated 
methods, and for the dated point of view. This is well-illustrated by the 
contemporary vogue for the McGuffy Readers, which are admired and 
praised, though with an undercurrent of amusement at having passed all 
that by. We now feel ourselves modern and on the upgrade, and we 
graciously permit McGuffy to supply us with a mild and fake antiquarian- 
ism, a stimulus to a sentimental and generally spurious love for a roman- 
tically envisaged American past. 


If civilizations are to approach each other by the linguistic avenue, 
and if peoples are really to be taught to comprehend each other, there 
must be a constant flux of textbooks, to meet the changed conditions of 
civilization, of modes and manners. For, by and large, textbooks are 
Geistesgeschichte. They are an indication of the intellectual, pedagogical 
and general cultural level of an era. They belong in the complex we call 
a culture. Such an interesting phenomenon as the continued use of 
Erasmus’s Adages, Colloquia or Grammar, throughout the centuries, is 
not exclusively a tribute to that humanist’s Latinity and pedagogical skill, 
but is evidence that the ages which employed these books were essentially 
unfruitful in the field, whether from general pedagogical barrenness, from 
mere inertia, or because they were elsewhere (to them) more profitably 
employed. 

Again, text books are landmarks on the road to reform. Such, in our 
field, we all know. The Walther books of the early XXth century, the 
Quousque Tandems, of the methodological wars between direct, natural 
and grammar methods, still linger in our memories. Many a book has 
some individual quirk, some impetus to new thinking, something in the 
intimate details of its pedagogical scheme, some theorem well-stated, some 
rule well-formulated, some facts well-marshalled, which assisted us in 
our eternal search for new ideas with which to catch the young. Who 
does not remember, for example, Prokosch’s brilliant formulation of the 
subjunctive which, at a flash, simplified that bit of intricacy for the first 
year student and for his puzzled teacher! 


But education, all in all, is conservative; it tends to perpetuate the 
old forms and is all too often skewed to the advantage of the static of 
existing conditions. It is rare when a text book upsets the status quo, 
breaks through the barriers of an often unreflecting obstinacy and becomes 
something of moment in the history of human thought. Perhaps it is the 
tragedy of those of us who make textbooks that what we do has such a 
pedestrian quality, while the real fire and inspiration of our youth come 
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from desultory reading, stolen moments over chance books, caught by 
the way, and not included in the orthodox curriculum. 

The book to the discussion of which this long introduction has 
seemed necessary is of still another type. It is neither a great pioneer 
work, nor has it the backward glance of nostalgia. It is a synthetic book, 
but yet in a pioneer tradition, with flashes of inspiration, — very faint, of 
course —, with evidences of the groping of its author toward new forms 
of teaching, and with tiny revelatory areas which illuminate his character. 
While it was one of the earlier German grammars in the United States 
it is by no means the earliest, being preceded by several much more 
famous works. Although it was new in its day, in outlook and, in part, 
in method, little or nothing from it has any classroom value for us today. 
When we look at it carefully, we marvel at its naiveté; we wonder who 
could have used the six or seven editions through which it went, and 
why it was so well reviewed. While appreciating its sincerity, its frank- 
ness, its innate niceness, its perfume from the Romantic age, its quiet 
endeavor to break through the mid-Victorianism of its environment, we 
still find it under the ban of an outmoded tradition. 

The first edition of Peissner’s A Comparative English-German Gram- 
mar Based on the Affinity of the Two Languages, was published in 
Schenectady in 1853 by G. Y. Van De Bogert (sic). Subsequent editions 
went out of Van De Bogert’s hands, and his son, Dr. Frank Vander Bogert, 
tells me that there are no records of the publishing activities of the firm. 
While the book is rare, it is not unobtainable, the largest number of edi- 
tions being in the Boston Public Library. 

‘This book is part of a movement to create a field, to provide ap- 

aratus, and to improve standards. It is obvious that its author must have 
been dissatisfied with the books he found at hand, or he would not have at- 
tempted a new one on the subject. The books which he found before him 
were either the German grammars for Germans, such as those of Heinsius 
and Becker which he mentions using, and Heyne’s Leitfaden, which is 
listed in the Union Catalog as one of the text books in the German courses, 
or else the Ahn, Adler, and Ollendorf books upon which so much humor 
has been expended by modern text book critics, but which publishing 
records show to have been far more popular than Peissner. From any of 
these books Peissner could have drawn a better systematic scheme of 
presentation than his own and a vast amount of illustrative sentence ma- 
terial. He could have asked his students, “Have you the hay of the 
foreigner?” or have stated, “My younger brother has the brighter mirror 
of that older sailor”. He preferred to go his own way and follow his own 
inclinations. 

His title gives us pause. He is not writing and never could have 
written a comparative grammar of German and English, and if he had, 
such a book would have done his students no good whatever. Later on, in 
1858, he published a grammar of the Romance languages based on the 
same comparative ideas, with which he was somewhat obsessed, and for 
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the real treatment of which he was obviously ill-equipped. He says, e. g., 
that Vormund, comes from Mund, mouth, and perpetrates other similar 
little Schnitzer. His training obviously left him with merely an empirical 
knowledge of his mother tongue. He had no feeling for the main prin- 
ciples of grammatical development, and if he wrote his book from a clear 
structural outline, it does not appear in the text itself. He lacked most of 
the aids to modern scholarship: his library was surely meager, his chances 
for criticism from and for discussion with well-trained colleagues were 
nil. There were, of course, educated Germans in Schenectady in that day, 
and one of them, Amalia Schoppe, certainly a friend of Peissner’s, is 
noted for her keen grammatical sense and her superior feeling for style. 
Even his publisher had no contact men, no catalog, no displays to hearten 
an author who likes to see himself in learned company. . . . 


What gives Peissner’s grammar its comparative fillip is that he tries 
in the early stages to use only obvious cognates in drill and vocabulary. 
This he does not do thoroughly nor precisely, but he does attempt it, 
and he very definitely does try to go from the known to the unknown. 
Naturally, when it comes to a treatment of the actual grammar, the prin- 
ciple breaks down. In morphology, accidence, syntax it is the differences 
between two languages that count, and Peissner’s attempt to simplify fails 
completely, since he either gives too few rules (neglecting, for example, 
sufficiently to account for the plurals of the Hande type), or else he di- 
vides his material into too great detail; from his book, in the body of his 
text, it is almost impossible to get a picture of German grammatical struc- 
ture as a codordinated whole. 


But there is one distinctly new feature: his illustrative material, far 
from being dull and silly, is actually novellistic in character and makes 
every effort to bring a modern lively note. The objects he mentions and 
the method in which he mentions them show the good and eager teacher, 
and it is quite clear that he had in mind some connected plot or discourse; 
often these have bits in them from his past life, little hints of the contrast 
between the Schenectady of the 50’s and the Munich he knew, as when 
he remarks on the fine royal stables, on the nearness of the customs house 
to the palace and of the school to the theater. A contrast or two which 
impressed him: “Wer regiert in Europa? Die K6nige regieren in Europa. 
Wer regiert hier? Unsere Frauen. Ist dieses Land frei? O ja, wir haben 
unsere Freiheit. Sind Sie nicht die Sklaven der Weiber? O nein, unsere 
Weiber sind Kinder und wir lieben sie.” These latter sentences were cut 
out in subsequent editions! 


“Wie gefallt Ihnen diese Stadt? So so. Wie gefallen Ihnen deren 
Bewohner? Sie gefallen mir sehr.” And then, “Denken Sie oft an Ihr 
Vaterland?” And, often, in the sentences the word Fremdling occurs in 
places that surely make one feel the struggle of the man with his old back- 
ground. Therefore, this bit has real emotion behind it: “Meine liebe 
Mutter, ich bitte Sie, decken Sie mich zu! Es ist so kalt.” “Wo ist Ihre 
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Heimat? Sie ist weit von hier. Wann gehen Sie in Ihre Heimat zuriick? 
Ich weiB es noch nicht...” (171)* 

The changes in Peissner’s work, through the several editions, show 
very little as to his progress and development. He was moved by eco- 
nomic considerations to change as few plates as possible and so minor 
errors, such as misplaced letters and broken type, often remain. But he 
changed some spellings, some meanings, some infelicities of style and 
diction, and he reworked some rules which were awkwardly expressed. 
He eliminated certain material which had been found objectionable, such 
as references to slaves. But he never jearned the use of the English present 
perfect tense, nor of several other English idioms, and so the flavor of the 
English in all editions is very foreign. Subsequent rearrangements are 
mainly in the interest of compactness. In all editions, the reading sections 
are Korner’s ,,Hans Heilings Felsen“, a significant choice, showing K6r- 
ner’s deep hold on him. 

Peissner’s so-called History of German Literature, an extremely rare 
book, is really a Reader, with a prefaced sketch of German literary history. 
It is, on the whole, a rather thin performance, and it is evident that Peissner 
had very few reference books with which to work. His sketchy outline 
contains a number of errors. That he considered Heinrich von Ofterdin- 
gen a real person is not to be held against him, rooted in romantic soil as 
he was. But a wrong title for Opitz’s treatise, and wrong dates for Opitz, 
Gottsched, for Werther and for Faust, ein Fragment, are less excusable. 
He permits himself no thorough literary criticism, confining himself to a 
bare outline. Almost nothing is said about the great medieval period and 

* Some illustrations of the novellistic character of his exercises: (p. 139) “Warum 
sind Sie so verlegen? Ich kann es Ihnen nicht sagen. Sie wurden ganz schamrot. Ich 


weiB es. Ist diese Dame geistreich? . . . Sind Sie gern in ihrer Gesellschaft? Oh ja, 
recht gerne: nur bringt sie mich zu Zeiten in Verlegenheit.” 

“Wer ist es? Ich bin es! Kommen Sie doch herein! Wo haben Sie denn diese 
schénen Blumen her? Ich habe sie von Fraulein Elizabeth. Wo ist sie denn? Sehen 
Sie sich nur ein wenig um; Sie kénnen sie leicht finden. Sie steht drauBen vor der 
Tiire. Treten Sie leise an die Tiire und Sie kénnen sie leicht finden ... Guten Morgen, 
mein Fraulein! Was haben Sie denn da fiir ein schénes K6rbchen? Ein Korbchen 
mit Blumen, um Sie damit zu schmiicken.” 

Or again, for translation into German: “How do you like the arms of this girl? 
They are very handsome.” (p. 152) “What kind of eyes has your youngest sister... ? 
Has she handsome ears?” (p. 155) 

“Kennen Sie meine schéne Nachbarin? Ja, sie ist ein ganz liebes Kind. Ist sie 
jetzt zu Hause? Ich weif es nicht. Ah, sehen Sie! Sie kommt gerade ans Fenster. 
Ja, ich sehe sie. Sie sieht uns nicht. Stellen Sie sich ein wenig hinter den Vorhang. 
Ja, es ist besser. Geht sie heute nicht aus? . . . Das arme Madchen darf nie lange 
an dem Fenster stehen.” (p. 169), 

“Wie gefallen Ihnen die vier Zeilen, die Sie gerade g-lesen haben? Sie sind herr- 
lich! Haben Sie schon eine solche schéne Seele gefunden? Das kann ich Ihnen nicht 
sagen. Kénnen Sie es mir nicht leise sagen? Nein, auch nicht leise. Sind Sie eifersiich- 
tig? O nein, ich wei nicht, was Eifersucht ist (Eifer, zeal; Sucht, an itching desire) .” 

There is one very interesting sequence of sentences: “Dieses Madchen hat schéne 
Hinde, und was fiir einen schonen Fu!” This is definitely redolent of Lola. The 
subsequent editions evidently felt so, for in the fifth, we read instead of the second 
part of the sentence, the much less vivid, “ja, und einen schénen Fuf.” No “what a” 
and no exclamation point at the end. But he was still concentrating. 
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very little on the Reformation and Renaissance, though he does say that 
the Minnesong is not as fresh and beautiful as its Provengal originals. At 
the end of the Thirty Years War, he remarks, “Germany is waiting, but 
too patiently, for its political and social regeneration” (p. 61). The body 
of the work is a manual, beginning with material from the Eddas, Nibelun- 
gen, and Gudrun; some Reineke Fuchs, Minnesong and folk-song suffice 
for the great Middle High period. This is followed directly by the 
Classics, starting with Klopstock. Then there follows a section labelled, 
Verschiedene Autoren, which begins with the Silesians and continues 
through the Romanticists, including such men as Rabener, Pfeffel, Blu- 
mauer, and Haug, but excluding the three Schlegels, Novalis, and Kleist. 
There is also no Grillparzer, Hélderlin, or Eichendorff. Although he was 
personally acquainted with Schoppe, and prints an original poem by her, 
he omits Hebbel, with whom he corresponded at Schoppe’s death [Heb- 
bel, Briefe, Werner Ed., Vol. VI, p. 212.] 

But we must not be too severe on him. With the very small means 
at his disposal, he tried to introduce young Americans to what he thought 
was good German literature. That he had conventional ideas of it, strongly 
tinged with romanticism, simply places him in his historical setting. He 
would, under no circumstances, have printed anything that savoured of 
the vulgar, the indecent, or the irreligious. All that he offers shows him 
to be a man of high idealism and with deep desire to assist the young men 
who were given to his charge, and with a very definite mixture of ra- 
tional thinking and romantic feeling. That his idealism was not a mere 
matter of words, his death on the field of battle for the country of his 
adoption proves. 

Several traits in Peissner’s personality are very puzzling. The only 
document left in his Nachlaf, except his official papers, is a long transcript 
of a story about the Jews, by Sacher-Masoch. There were evidently some 
Nachtseiten to his nature and all through his work one comes on touches 
of or approaches to a Todesnibe which is very reminiscent of his idol, 
K6rner, and which seems to stem from the “magic idealism” of Novalis. 
If he accompanied Lola to Kerner’s for her treatment by the latter’s son, 
he may have got in touch with the atmosphere of the Seherin; perhaps 
when he arrived in Schenectady and became acquainted with Schoppe, 
who had been, on her own confession, in love with both Kerner and 
Chamisso, new Romantic revivals may have arisen in him. 
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Feb. 22, 1862. 

Some of this eee is based on unpublished archival material from: the parish 
registers in Vilseck; the Gymnasium records in Amberg; the University and State 

pers in Munich. It is possible that the Auswanderungsakten des Bayer. Geheim. 
taatsarchivs may yield something, when classified. I am indebted to the gentlemen 
in charge of the above archives for help in getting at this material and wish herewith 
to — my thanks. The Nachla8 contains copies of Peissner’s records, passports, 
etc. Most of Peissner’s papers were destroyed after his death. Especially regrettable 
is the loss of the Diary and of Hebbel’s letter to Peissner. Mrs. J. A. Seede, the pres- 
ent owner, has very kindly placed the entire material at my dis . Letter to Cotta 
from Cotta Archives. Necrology: Union College Magazine Vol. 3, No. 10 (anon. 
obviously inspired by the family). Union College Alumni Monthly vols. 3, p. 104-8; 
vol. 5, p. 200; vol. 20, p. 39. 

For the period:— Gotz, Freiher von Pélnitz: Die deutsche Einheits- und Freibeits- 
bewegung in der Miinchner Studentenschaft (1826-50) Munich, 1930. 

For Peissner’s war record, the National Archives and Carl Schurz’s Reminiscences. 
There is some general material in the Peissner files in the Union College records, and 
in trustees’ minutes. 

A Grand Army in Rochester, N. Y., was named for Peissner. Also notable is 
the founding of a prize for efficiency in German by the Alpha of Sigma Phi. 

I have made no attempt to list the Lola Montez material. What I have seen of it 
is fiction, as far as Peissner is concerned. Ziegler’s Novellette, Lola Montez, men- 
tioned in Kosch, has nothing to do with the dancer. 


ON HOMBURG, AND THE DEATH OF KLEIST 


WALTER SILZ 
Swarthmore College 


I. 

Anyone who begins a discussion of Kleist’s great play with the state- 
ment that its greatness is attested by the diversity of opinion about it, and 
who offers his own remarks as merely a vindication of certain neglected 
aspects of it,’ surely has no right to quarrel with another divergent in- 
terpretation. When, however, one’s opinions are specifically criticized 
and to some extent misunderstood, as mine are in Professor Bruns’ recent 
article in the Monatshefte,? one is moved to defend and clarify further 
one’s own position. 

One must applaud the resolution with which Mr. Bruns begins his 
article: to approach the play without preconceived ideas, “die Dichtung 
aus der Dichtung selbst zu erklaren” (p.97). This principle, however, is 
not long maintained, for, magnifying political and patriotic factors, Mr. 
Bruns soon proceeds to impose on the play and its author rigid and over- 
simple explanations which detract substantially from the value of his 
essay, however excellent some of its individual observations are. 

Thus Kleist’s vague phrase “mit mancherlei Beziehungen” is declared 
(p. 98) to mean the intent to admonish the King of Prussia, and conse- 
quently Homburg is a continuation of the “Tendenz” of Die Hermanns- 
schlacht. The reference to the “diirren, aber reizenden Felde” in a letter 
to Fouqué (which means simply the field of native history) is said to in- 
dicate the intention to justify Prussian discipline. The complex Penthesilea 
becomes simply the tragedy of the individual vs. the state, and the fairy- 
tale Kathchen contains the problem of “Stand”. 

This simplifying exegesis would reduce the intricate Homburg to 
a brief formula (pp. 105, 107) in terms of Kleist’s essay Uber das Marionet- 
tentheater, perhaps the most over-estimated, and surely the most over- 
worked, of Kleist’s critical writings.* To Kleist is attributed as a deliberate 
aim what he has nowhere said of himself, and only Wieland once stated 
as his private opinion: the combination of Sophocles and Shakespeare; 
and this is declared to be completely realized in Homburg (p. 100). 
Kleist’s profound phrase about the “frailty of the world” is taken in the 
sense of mere accident (p. 105 and elsewhere). 

The doleful motto which Kleist inscribed on the manuscript of his 
Hermannsschlacht: 

Wehe, mein Vaterland, dir! Die Leier, zum Ruhm dir, zu 
schlagen, 
Ist, getreu dir im SchooB, mir, deinem Dichter, verwehrt, 
1See the writer’s article On the Interpretation of Kleist’s “Prinz Friedrich von 
ee in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1936, pp. 500, 501, 
2 Monatshefte, 1940, pp. 97-116. 
3 See the article by Karl Schultze-Jahde in Zeitschrift fiir deutschen Unterricht, 
1935, pp. 230 ff. 
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is manifestly misconstrued (p.99). What the poet laments is that he is 
prevented from striking his lyre in his country’s praise, which means get- 
ting a hearing for the Hermannsschlacht on the stage or a reading for it in 
print. The motto might equally well have been written over Homburg. 
It is not as if the Hermannsschlacht failed, and Homburg succeeded, in 
glorifying the fatherland. One play was as successfully written as the 
other; they were both thwarted of communication to the public until they 
appeared together ten years after Kleist’s death. 

One may well doubt, as one surveys Kleist’s record, that he was “mit 
Leib und Seele Soldat”, and “aus innerster Uberzeugung preuBischer Offi- 
zier” (p.99). He can no more be reduced to the traditional type of officer 
than his Prince can, and the Prussian army authorities were fully justified 
in refusing to reinstate him. That the Prince, likewise, is not “der muster- 
hafte Offizier”, “ganz des Postens wiirdig, den er inne hat” (p. 101), need 
not here be demonstrated anew. Nor can one blink the fact that the 
Elector does entrust an important command once more to an officer who 
has recently thrown away two victories. Whatever light this casts on the 
Elector must be accepted and reckoned in with his character, if one is 
really sticking to the text. 

The Prince’s military prowess, and especially his competence as a 
disciplined leader, are hardly established (p. 104) by the opening lines, 
which merely picture him at the congenial task of chasing a routed foe, 
nor by lines 273-275, which simply say that the Elector once more en- 
trusts to him the command of the cavalry, which is an honor.* The im- 
mediately following words imply distrust of the Prince, and there is no 
escaping the import of 347 ff., a solemn, five-line censure and warning 
administered by the sovereign and commander-in-chief, amid complete 
silence, in the presence of the whole staff. That the Prince can “overhear” 
this (p. 104) is hardly conceivable. He surely is not an exemplary officer, 
nor can the “frailty” of the world be simply his excuse (p. 105). 

There is no evidence that the Prince is in love with Natalie or that 
she figures in his “plans”, before the Elector intrudes her into his somnam- 
bulant mind. There is no basis at all for assuming “Gegenliebe” (p. 1o1 f.): 
Natalie’s exclamation (line 33) is one of feminine compassion, merely 
seconding that of the Electress. The Prince’s erotic metaphor (lines 
120 ff.) refers back to the time before the opening scene, but that is no 

roof that it is not conceived in the Prince’s mind now, under the stimulus 
of the love-element introduced by the Elector. Kleist first exhibits his 
hero twining a laurel wreath, and tells us, through Hohenzollern, that he 
is dreaming of military renown, to be won on the morrow (lines 47 ff., 
56 ff.). Kleist reiterates this in a significant summary near the end of the 
play (1635 ff.). This is the plain evidence of the text. 

That is what I take “die Fihrung ruhmvoll” = “die ruhmvolle Fiihrung”, 273, 
to mean. It can, of course, be taken proleptically: “daB sie ihm ruhmvoll werde, zum 
oe gereiche”, but this too would only express the hope for a victory that is yet 
to won. 
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When I speak of the sth scene of Act III as “disgraceful”, I am of 
course not voicing a moral condemnation of my own, and no discerning 
reader should align me with Ziegler or other moralistic interpreters who 
demand “reine Idealbilder statt Menschen” on the stage (p. 109).° I am 
simply reflecting the judgment of the persons most concerned, and ad- 
hering to the principle “die Dichtung aus der Dichtung zu erklaren”. I 
submit that when a man acts in the presence of his fiancee in such a man- 
ner as to cause her in retrospect to describe him as 

Verst6rt und schiichtern, heimlich, ganz unwiirdig, 

Ein unerfreulich jammernswird’ger Anblick . . . 

Schau her, ein Weib bin ich und schaudere 

Dem Wurm zuriick, der meiner Ferse naht: 

Doch so zermalmt, so fassungslos, so ganz 

Unheldenmiitig trife mich der Tod 

In eines scheuBlichen Leu’n Gestalt nicht an! 

(lines 1164-1172) 

then his action, in that scene, may fairly be described as disgraceful. That 
a man capable of such a collapse may already have been a “hero” in an 
accepted military sense, and may yet become a hero in a higher sense, is 
one of the profound and unconventional truths revealed by this play. 

That true heroism is latent beneath this ignominious behavior, Natalie 
herself believes with love’s brave faith, when she addresses her Prince as 
“junger Held” (1052). The Elector uses the same words in line 1775, but 
by that time the heroism she divined has been demonstrated. She by no 
means unconditionally “recognizes the sanctity of the law and realizes 
clearly that the Elector cannot arbitrarily break it” (p. 108 f.). Quite the 
contrary. The whole point of her argument in IV, 1, is to uphold the 
validity of love (and impulsive actions which spring from it) beside the 
law: 


Das Kriegsgesetz, das weiB ich wohl, soll herrschen, 

Jedoch die lieblichen Gefiihle auch. (1128-1129) 
She urges the sovereign to “break the law arbitrarily” by tearing up the 
judges’ verdict: 

Vielmehr, was du, im Lager auferzogen, 

Unordnung nennst, die Tat, den Spruch der Richter 

In diesem Fall willkiirlich zu zerreissen, 

Erscheint mir als die sch6nste Ordnung erst. (1124-1127) 
I still maintain that this is special pleading (“in diesem Fall”) and emo- 
tional appeal. That Natalie’s illogicalness does not vitiate, but enhances, 
her human and dramatic value, should be apparent, even without resort 
to the Creator of all contradictions (p. 109). 

She does not “try to conceal” the Prince’s snatching of her glove 

(p. 102); she is quite unaware of it. Kleist himself thinks it important to 
call our attention to this fact (lines 106 f.). Otherwise, one would have 
to charge her with cool make-believe in I, 5, when her glove is returned, 


5 Incidentally, in having the Prince’s fellows expect him to act as becomes an 
officer (p. 114), Mr. Bruns himself applies the conventional yardstick of “honor”. 
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and that would quite spoil her character as Kleist has established it. The 
pretty touch of having her try to cover her embarassment by asking for 
her scarf, only to be reminded that she has it on (II, 8), is certainly not 
due to the chill of approaching danger; such symbolism is not character- 
istic of Kleist (p. 106). 

As to her “insubordination” (p. 113), any English dictionary will re- 

veal that the word is not limited to the military sphere. In forging an 
order that moves a regiment and thus setting the stage for what might 
well become a mutiny, Natalie is guilty of insubordination, i.e., “diso- 
bedience to constituted authority” — that of her sovereign, virtually her 
father — and this act has much in common with the Prince’s disobedience. 
That there is a comic element in this, I had pointed out, though the case 
of Hauptmann von Képenick would hardly have occurred to me as a 
parallel. 
I cannot help regarding as a serious defect in Mr. Bruns’ interpretation 
his reversion, throughout, to the old view of the Elector as the superior, 
unerring, and unchangeable master of the situation from first to last, a 
royal pedagogue who administers a lesson in discipline to a wayward 
youth, but who has nothing to learn himself. Mr. Bruns’ Elector has it 
in mind from the beginning to grant the Prince the boons he dangles be- 
fore his dreaming eyes, and the little scene I, 3, is designed merely to 
forestall premature hopes of this (pp. 102, 103). His action is “Spiel”; he 
“tests” the Prince by means of the letter-business, he tests Dérfling by 
sending for the warrant to sign (p. 111) — as if he never meant to do so 
in earnest! He opens the door of hope a crack by having the Prince’s 
name proclaimed as the victor’s, by not guarding him rigidly (p. 111). 
This is to make the Elector out a mere puppeteer, a tyrant who wrings 
human hearts needlessly, instead of the complex, fallible, but thoroughly 
earnest and admirable person he is. The delineation of this man is the 
maturest achievement of Kleist’s art of characterization. 

There is no evidence for the assumption that the Elector at the be- 
ginning of Act IV no longer thinks of carrying out the death-sentence. 
According to this assumption, the fine and profoundly human point of 
his momentary “confusion” is wholly lost; he is not subject to impulse, 
he takes no risk, for he knows that the Prince is a “conscientious officer” 
(p. 112), and as such can do only one thing: acknowledge his guilt — and 
all is well! © One cannot but feel that this would make a farce of Kleist’s 
finest play, and that we stand here essentially where Tieck stood in 1821, 
in the tentative beginnings of “Kleist-Forschung”. 

It is again an over-simplification to say that the Elector is no longer 
dangerous because he appears in shirtsleeves, as Dorfrichter Adam without 
his wig (p. 113). A Great Elector is something else again than a village 
scamp. And there is really no assurance of the Prince’s pardon until the 
sovereign has his reply in hand and sends for the warrant with the inten- 

6 For all similarities, there are essential differences between the situation of the 
Elector and that of Hebbel’s Herzog Ernst. 
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tion of tearing it up. From this point on, to be sure, he is free to engage 
in a superior “Spiel”, but even so, he has yet to meet the impact of Hohen- 
zollern’s argument, which he had not counted on. 

It is fallacious to say that Hohenzollern is as guilty as the Elector in 
the opening scene (p.115). The ruler’s retort to Hohenzollern (1713- 
1718) is unsound in logic, for it rules out the element of free-will: to call 
a person into a garden is not to determine what he shall do there. The 
Elector deliberately abandoned the rdéle of spectator and tampered with 
the Prince; thus he made himself responsible for what ensued. This is not 
the “frailty of the world”, this is squarely the Elector’s responsibility, and 
he has admitted it (lines 81-84). The alert reader should not be deceived, 
any more than Hohenzollern is (1720f.) by the jocular sophistry with 
which the sovereign saves his face. 

It still seems to me that the Elector’s recklessness in exposing himself 
in battle does not differ in kind from the Prince’s. Deaf to all warning, 
he persists, to the horror of his officers, in riding a white horse that draws 
the enemy’s fire (640-653).” And he is not sitting his “Schimmel” on 
parade; he is charging right up to a battery that is spouting a withering 
fire—exactly as the Prince does, to have his cavalry mowed down (524 ff.). 
I am not able to persuade myself of the importance of Gen. Washington’s 
white horse (p. 106, footnote). Since Mr. Bruns gives no source or con- 
text for his quotation, one cannot judge whether the situations are at all 
similar.’ In any case, what counts is the evidence within the play, what- 
ever steeds may be disporting themselves outside. 


II. 

With the same simplifying tendency, Mr. Bruns approaches the most 
intricate problem of all, the problem of Kleist’s death. He tells us that 
bitter disappointment over the King’s foreign policy was the decisive 
motive for Kleist’s suicide, and declares categorically: “eine andere kénig- 
liche Politik hatte Kleist im Leben festgehalten” (p. 99); “Kleist geht in 
den Tod, da die k6nigliche Politik seine Riickkehr ins Heer zwecklos 
und nutzlos machte” (p. 110). Now that seems, on the face of it, doubtful. 
Whatever a soldier’s and patriot’s aims, suicide is no way to achieve them. 
Only a dead soldier and a dead patriot are completely useless to their 
country. If Kleist “could have conquered his personal troubles in service 
to the community” (p.99), there were any number of forms of such 
service which he might have engaged in, even without an officer’s com- 
mission. Does a vigorous young man in perfect physical health * choose 
to kill himself, if his overwhelming desire is public service? I do not 
see how one can escape the suspicion that other forces besides political 
disappointment were at work here. What were they? 


71 may be pardoned for doubting that commanders-in-chief in the 17th century 
“preferred” mounts that made good targets (p. 196, footnote). 

8 Can this be a variant of Yankee Doodle? But the only versions of this classic I 
know have Washington (in camp) sitting on a “strapping (or “slapping”) stallion” 
of unspecified color! 

® See the medical evidence in Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft, Band 5. 
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Intimate personal maladjustments must be ruled out of consideration, 
as involving data too elusive and delicate. But other motives are in plain 
sight. In the very letter which Mr. Bruns adduces, the “objectively clear” 
letter to Marie von Kleist (p. 99), written ten days before his death,’° 
Kleist gives three distinct reasons for his purposed act; only one of these 
Mr. Bruns has singled out: 

1. First and foremost, there is the heartbrokenness of the great artist 
over lack of recognition, especially by his own family, in whose midst he 
has just been subjected to cruel humiliation. The plight of the thwarted 
and unrecognized genius, blocked of effect on all sides, scolded as a worth- 
less wretch at the family table in the presence of a stranger — that is what 
robs him, he says, of all hope for the future and even poisons the past. 
The very sensitiveness that makes the great poet disables him against life’s 
assaults: “Dadurch, daB ich mit Schénheit und Sitte, seit meiner friihsten 
Jugend an, in meinen Gedanken und Schreibereien, unaufhorlichen Um- 
gang gepflogen, bin ich so empfindlich geworden, daB mich die kleinsten 
Angriffe, denen das Gefiihl jedes Menschen nach dem Lauf der Dinge 
hienieden ausgesetzt ist, doppelt und dreifach schmerzen” (one thinks of 
Platen’s “Wer die Schénheit angeschaut mit Augen, / Ist dem Tode schon 
anheimgegeben, / Wird fiir keinen Dienst der Erde taugen”). The out- 
raged poet has reached a morbid hypersensitivity: “Ich schwére Dir, es 
ist mir ganz unmdglich linger zu leben; meine Seele ist so wund, daB mir, 
ich méchte fast sagen, wenn ich die Nase aus dem Fenster stecke, das 
Tageslicht wehe tut, das mir darauf schimmert”. 

2. After this plaint of the agonized poet, which takes up most of the 

ace of the letter, Kleist mentions, obviously as an additional motive (the 
“auch” is important), the foreign policy of Prussia: “Die Allianz, die der 
K6nig jetzt mit den Franzosen schlieBt, ist auch nicht eben gemacht mich 
im Leben festzuhalten”, etc., as quoted by Mr. Bruns. 

3. Another additional reason (“Rechne hinzu, daB .. .””) is the tragic 
accident that he has found a willing partner in suicide. Even here, ironi- 
cally, it is the thwarted poet who finds a pathetic outlet. Kleist’s last 
letters are his last poetry. Ignoring the sober reality of Henriette’s per- 
son and motives, he weaves about her and himself an ecstatic fiction, full 
of the “Todessehnsucht” of Novalis and the tragic solemnity of Hélderlin: 
“Alle Scheidenden sprechen wie Trunkne, und nehmen gerne sich fest- 
lich” (Hyperion, IV, 5). 

As one looks back over the letters of Kleist’s last year, one sees how 
deeply the long and fruitless controversy with the Prussian Government 
over the ruined Abendblatter cut into his soul, how this poet reduced to 
journalism wore out his heart in an unequal struggle. In his long letter 
to Prinz Wilhelm von PreuBen (now available in the new edition, No. 199) 
he rehearses with convincing clearness his case against Hardenberg, and 
refers to the wrongs that have broken his spirit: “so viel Unedelmiitig- 


10 Heinrich von Kleists Werke, new edition by Minde-Pouet, — (Bibliog. 
Inst.), [1937], vol. 2, pp. 285-287. Subsequent references are to pages of volume. 
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keiten und Unbilligkeiten, die meine Heiterkeit untergraben” (267). The 
ruination of his paper leaves him without resources, as he says with 
touching simplicity (267). He sees no more hope of subsisting in his 
native land (270); he weighs the sad thought of leaving it (272). He is 
increasingly isolated, loses touch with his friends, sees no one for days on 
end, during that desolate last summer and autumn (Letters No. 204, 210). 

The political situation, with the prospect of rapprochement between 
Prussia and France, is indeed disheartening (282). But this is only the 
latest of various disappointments: “wirklich, es ist sonderbar, wie mir in 
dieser Zeit alles, was ich unternehme, zu Grunde geht; wie sich mir immer, 
wenn ich mich einmal entschlieBen kann, einen festen Schritt zu tun, der 
Boden unter meinen FiiBen entzieht” (282). He expects this latest pros- 

ct in turn to fail; he has all but lost his power of decision (282). 

He abhors the idea of going to Vienna, not because of any dislike 
for that city, but because he recognizes his own hopeless misfitness: it is 
indescribably dreary, he says, always to seek again in a new place what 
he has never yet found in any, because of his peculiar nature (“meiner 
eigentiimlichen Beschaffenheit wegen”, 283). This, surely, is a chronic 
disability, not the mere pressure of temporary political circumstances. 
It is the tragic recognition of the ““Anderssein” of genius for whom society 
has no room. These letters have much in common with those Hélderlin 
wrote as he set out for France. And Kleist had ground for a bitter ar- 
raignment of his countrymen such as Hélderlin set at the close of 
Hyperion. 

To these ominous forces of destruction was added, during the last 
months, a factor of pseudo-mystic “Jenseitsschwarmerei” in the person of 
Henriette Vogel, which linked persuasively with early convictions of 
Kleist’s as to continuation of life on other stars’! and “Todesreife” in 
moments of supreme happiness (e. g. Penthesilea, 1682, 2865). He assures 
Marie that only Henriette’s readiness for death, her eagerness, like a young 
eagle’s, to fly off into space, makes him prefer this new partner to her, 
whom he still deeply loves (288). “Nur so viel wisse, daB meine Seele, 
durch die Beriihrung mit der ihrigen, zum Tode ganz reif geworden ist, 
... und daB ich sterbe, weil mir auf Erden nichts mehr zu lernen und zu 
erwerben iibrig bleibt” (285). 

In the face of death he is utterly blissful. He fervently thanks God 
for his life, though it was the most agonizing any one has ever lived, be- 
cause He now recompenses him with “den herrlichsten und wolliistigsten 
aller Tode”. “Ein Strudel von nie empfundner Seligkeit hat mich er- 
griffen” (288). 

This ““Todesbereitschaft” was a thing deeply interfused with Kleist’s 
being, and its traces can be seen in his letters early and late. He often ap- 
pears but lightly poised on this earth, ready to take off. Dying is no 

11 See letter of March 22, 1801, in the new edition vol. 1, p. 221. This metaphysical 
urge in Kleist is not discouraged by his experience with the Kantian philosophy, but 
runs as an unbroken line straight through his life. 
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more than walking from one room into the next (152). He long sought, 
and at length found, a person “die meine Traurigkeit als eine héhere, fest- 
gewurzelte und unheilbare begreift, und deshalb . . . mit mir sterben 
will” (287). In his last letter of all, to Ulrike, he confesses: “die Wahr- 
heit ist, da8 mir auf Erden nicht zu helfen war” (293). 

One may interpret this readiness for death positively, as a “Religion 
der Erde”,’? a natural piety like that which makes Hélderlin’s Empedocles 
reconsign himself to Nature. Or one may take it as an illustration for 
Goethe’s hard dictum “das Romantische nenne ich das Kranke” (to Ecker- 
mann, April 2, 1829). It was doubtless the element which, as Nietzsche 
surmised, Goethe instinctively felt as inimical and repellent in Kleist (and 
for that matter in Beethoven): a tragic force of destruction, “die unheil- 
bare Seite der Natur.” At any rate, here was a force that pulled strongly 
and steadily toward death at all times in Kleist’s life, whatever the out- 
ward circumstances. 

This affinity with death did not preclude, however, a relatively strong 
attachment to this world, any more than it did in the case of Novalis, 
who cheerfully shared in the life of the “Diesseits” even though his heart 
was no longer in it. The same duality characterizes Kleist and his hero. 
Mr. Bruns considers the Prince sufficiently attached to this life, and dis- 
agrees with me in my doubt of the permanence of the solution reached at 
the end of the play. But the passages he cites seem to me hardly con- 
vincing. The Prince’s monologue, IV, 3, with its Oriental-fatalistic tone 
of resignation, takes a middle ground between the frantically “diesseitig”, 
life-at-any-price attitude of lines 970 ff. and the equally extreme “Jen- 
seitigkeit” of V, 10. It is not clear how the stoical ambivalence of IV, 3, 
can be considered to prove the Prince’s adherence to life, any more than 
V, 8, in which he inflexibly renounces his dearest ties with earth: “Fort! 
— Mit der Welt schloB ich die Rechnung ab!” (1806). Henceforth he is 
as his final soliloquy shows him to us: his anchor-chains severed, outward 
bound upon the sea of eternity. 

That for an instant he forgets himself in admiration of a flower does 
not prove him secure in this world, any more than does his human response 
to the “muntre Hafenstadt” in what he thinks are his last words. Equally 
touching evidences of attachment to life — and more than that, new hopes 
and enthusiasms and plans — can be found in Kleist’s late letters (e. g. Nos. 
195, 197, 198); but these did not deter him from suicide. On his last 
day he could write to a friend: “Seien Sie auf Erden, wie es gar wohl 
moglich ist, recht gliicklich! Wir, unsererseits, wollen nichts von den 
Freuden dieser Welt wissen” (289; italics mine). In fact, verbal parallels 
between the Prince’s speeches and Kleist’s letters are one reason for iden- 
tifying the author and his hero, and one reason for doubting, as I still do, 
that the Prince, at the end of the play, has reached a valid solution to the 
riddle of existence, for his author, unhappily, did not. 

12S$0 Richard Benz does in his recent book Die deutsche Romantik, Leipzig 
(Reclam), [1937], p- 456. 


DAS HUMANE UND DER DICHTER * 


Oskar SEIDLIN 

Smith College 
O Taler weit, o Hében, 
O schéner, griiner Wald 
Du meiner Lust und Wehen 
Andacht’ger Aufenthalt 
Da draufen, stets betrogen 
Saust die geschaft’ge Welt; 
Schlag noch einmal die Bogen 
Um mich, du griines Zelt. 

Ein Lied haben wir eben gesungen, ein schénes, deutsches Lied, das 
auf das Gliicklichste unserem eigenen Aufenthalt, unserer eigenen Stim- 
mung gemaB ist. Denn auch um uns ist griiner Wald, um uns die Héhen 
und unter uns die Taler. Und dieses Lied hat uns ein Versprechen ge- 
geben. Hier diirften wir, so sagte uns der Dichter, ,,ein stilles, ernstes 
Wort vom rechten Tun und Lieben“ vernehmen. Auch wir wollen es 
suchen, dieses Wort, auch wir wollen hoffen, es zu héren, wie der Dichter 
es gehort. 

Warum aber gerade hier, so fragen wir, warum hier mehr als irgend- 
wo sonst? Wie kommt es, daB wir — und mit uns die Dichter — sich diesem 
»rechten Wort“ inmitten der Natur viel naher fiihlen als im Gewimmel 
der StraBen, als in dem Kreise des Lebens, das uns als Menschen unter 
Menschen stellt? Sind wir denn Gott hier naher als anderswo? Ist die 
Schépfung hier denn reiner als in dem Tal, als in den Stadten? Die Dichter 
méchten es uns glauben machen; aber diirfen wir ihnen glauben? GewiB, 
hier kommt der Mensch nicht her ,,mit seiner Qual“ — aber ist denn darum 
das Antlitz der Schépfung reiner? Ist denn der Mensch mit seinen Ver- 
wirrungen, Leiden und Zweifeln nicht auch ein Teil der Schépfung — 
und sollten wir glauben k6nnen, daB der stille, unbefleckte Baum dem 
Herzen Gottes naher ist als die gepeinigte ,,Krone der Schépfung“, der 
Mensch? Nein, dies kann die Antwort nicht sein! 

Und doch — wir empfinden die Natur als den geheiligten Ort, wo das 
»stille, ernste Wort“ erklingt — nicht weil wir Gott naher sind, sondern 
weil wir uns selbst naher sind. Weil wir hier, so will es mir scheinen, be- 
wut oder unbewuBt, unsere eigene menschliche Problematik, unsere 
eigene Stellung im All, deutlicher ahnen als im Getriebe des Tages. Weil 
sich hier, fernab von den Menschen, am leuchtendsten offenbart: das 
eigentlich Menschliche, das Humane. Und iiber dieses Humane wollen 
wir hier reden. 

Einer der groBen Weltweisen, Aristoteles, hat als das Menschliche be- 
zeichnet die Metotes, das Mittlere, das Stehen zwischen den Extremen, die 
Haltung zwischen dem Ja und dem Nein. Und hier, inmitten der Natur, 
erkennen wir, so glaube ich, wie in einem klaren Spiegel, was diese Metotes 
ist und was sie sein mu8. Wir erkennen es, wenn wir die Haltung des 
Menschen zur Natur betrachten — und wir wollen dies tun in historischer 


1 Ansprache, gehalten auf Mt. Mansfield am Sonntag, den 28. Juli 1940 vor der 
Deutschen Sommerschule von Middlebury College, Bristol, Vt. 
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Verdeutlichung. Wie steht der primitive Mensch —als ein Extrem — zur 
Natur? Er lebt in ihr als ein Stiick, das dazugehGrt, ist an sie gebunden 
durch magische Kraft. Ihr Schicksal ist sein Schicksal, ihr Gesetz sein 
Gesetz. Sein Glaube ist Naturglaube, der die Machte um ihn herum nicht 
transzendiert, sondern sie nur vergegenwartigt. Seine geistige Schopfung 
ist Naturmythos, der die Krafte des Lebens nicht erfaBt, sondern sie nur 
in Bildern faBt. Er stellt sich der Natur nicht gegeniiber, weil er mit 
allem, was er ist, in ihr steht, so vollig, daB er in ihr existiert wie ein 
Baum, der seine Wurzeln gesenkt hat in die Tiefen der Erde und mit ihr, 
durch sie bliiht, wachst und stirbt. Und nun der moderne Mensch — auch 
er wieder gesehen im Extrem. Er hat sich gelést von den magischen Bin- 
dungen an das kreatiirliche Leben, er stellt sich ihm gegeniiber, und sein 
Tun ist gerichtet auf Unterwerfung, auf Beherrschung jener Krafte, die 
dem Primitiven das Unantastbare und Unentrinnbare waren. Er zwingt 
der Natur sein Gesetz auf, er lenkt in geordnete Bahnen, was planlos ur- 
spriinglich wachst, er benutzt als Mittel fiir seine Zwecke, was der Primi- 
tive erlebt als letztes und unlésbares Ratsel. Zwei Extreme — und weil 
Extreme, beide unhuman. Denn des Menschen Aufgabe ist, jenes Mittlere 
zu erkampfen, worin das Ja und Nein zugleich enthalten ist. Unsere 
menschliche Wiirde, unser Eigenstes ist in Gefahr, solange der Ausgleich 
nicht gefunden wird. Denn von beiden Seiten, von beiden Polen droht 
die Vernichtung. Zum Spielball blinder Krafte sinken wir herab, zu wil- 
lenlosen Marionetten, die sich vor jedem Winde fiirchten, weil sie keinen 
beherrschen, wenn wir uns nicht befreien von der damonischen Welt des 
Primitiven. Und zu einem diirren Schemen werden wir, zu einem Gerippe 
ohne Fleisch und Blut, in dem das Wunder des organischen Lebens erstor- 
ben ist, wenn wir uns nicht befreien von der technisierten Welt des Mo- 
dernen. Eine Aufgabe nannte ich es, diese Verwirklichung des Humanen, 
denn nichts ware falscher als zu glauben, es sei ein Leichtes, die Extreme 
zusammenzubinden in der humanen Mitte, es sei getan mit einer ober- 
flichlichen Konzession an das Rechts und an das Links. Ein Kampf ist 
"es, ein schwerer Kampf, denn es gilt, an jedem Tag, zu jeder Stunde hin- 
durchzugehen durch die Abgriinde, die uns bedrohen, sie erkennen und im 
Auge zu halten und doch sich nicht von ihnen verschlingen zu lassen — die 
lebensspendende Nacht des Kreatiirlichen zu durchwandern und doch 
wieder aufzusteigen in das verniinftige Licht des Tages, den Tag zu durch- 
wandern und doch wieder unterzutauchen in das Dunkel der Nacht. 
enn solang du dies nicht hast, dieses: Stirb und Werde, bist du nur ein 
triiber Gast auf der dunklen Erde.“ 

Wir brauchen Bundesgenossen in diesem harten Kampf, und wo kén- 
nen wir sie leichter finden als in der Dichtung, wo leichter als in der deut- 
schen Dichtung. Denn nirgendwo, so will mir scheinen, ist unser eigentlich 
menschliches Problem so tief erlebt, so zah und hart umrungen worden 
wie in der deutschen Dichtung und Philosophie. Wie ein Generalthema 
zieht sich dieser Kampf zwischen den Extremen durch die Manifestationen 
deutschen Geistes, und immer ist es derselbe Kampf, wie verschieden auch 
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die Bezeichnungen sein mégen, die fiir die Extreme gefunden wurden. 
Mag der Konflikt sich reprasentieren in dem Begriffspaar Rationalismus 
und Irrationalismus, Aufklarung und Romantik, sentimentalisch und naiv, 
Vernunft und Gefiihl, Freiheit und Notwendigkeit, Geist und Natur, Tod 
und Leben. Dieses standige Ringen gibt dem Bild der deutschen Literatur 
seine leidenschaftliche Bewegtheit, seine Unebenheit, wenn Sie wollen, 
seine Sprunghaftigkeit und Gewaltsamkeit. In keiner Literatur ist, so 
glaube ich, der Kampf zwischen den Extremen so deutlich wie in der 
deutschen; weder der franzésische noch der englische Dichter hat die 
Tendenz, einem der Extreme so vollig, so bedingungslos zu verfallen. 
Welch ein Bild geordneter Ruhe, selbstverstandlich schéner Entwicklung 
bietet etwa die franzdsische Literatur! Gewi8, auch hier lésen Literatur- 
stromungen einander ab, auch hier folgt auf eine rationalistische Dichtung 
eine mehr gefiihlsbetonte, aber jeder franzésische Dichter steht auf den 
Schultern seiner Vorginger; er mag in anderer Richtung weiterbauen, 
aber er baut gleichsam nur einen neuen Fliigel an ein Gebaude, dessen 
Gesamtplan nie aus den Augen gelassen wird. Und wie so anders der 
Deutsche! Jeder deutsche Dichter, so hat ein franzGésischer Beobachter 
einst klug gesagt, fangt wieder von vorne an, so als hatte es vor ihm iiber- 
haupt noch nichts gegeben. Und das ist wahr, denn jeder deutsche Dichter 
ist gleichsam immer wieder vor die menschliche Urfrage gestellt, von der 
ich vorhin sprach, — und in dem Kampf zwischen den Extremen verfallt 
er immer wieder dem einen oder dem anderen Abgrund. Der schwere 
Ausgleich zwischen den Extremen vollzieht sich in der franzésischen 
Literatur in der Ruhe eines Waffenstillstandes, in der deutschen Literatur 
vollzieht er sich in der Unruhe eines permanenten Krieges. Und weil dies 
so ist, weil der deutsche Dichter im standigen, tragischen Kampf um die 
Metotes steht, mute es geschehen, daB die Fronten sich hier so scharf 
und unerbittlich gruppierten wie nirgends sonst. Um wieviel verniinft- 
lerischer, trockener, abgetrennter von den Quellen des Lebens ist doch der 
deutsche Rationalist Gottsched als sein franzésisches Vorbild Boileau! Um 
wieviel gefiihlsseliger, magieverfallener, trunkener ist doch der deutsche 
Romantiker als der franzésische Symbolist, der noch am ehesten zum Ver- 
gleich herangezogen werden kénnte! Aber gerade darum, so scheint mir, 
ist die deutsche Dichtung — nicht in ihren Einzelerscheinungen, sondern 
in ihrer Gesamtheit gesehen — so hilfreich fiir unser eigenes Bestreben um 
das Humane, weil sie immer wieder und immer aufs neue die menschliche 
Grenzsituation aufweist, unsere besondere Stellung zwischen den Extre- 
men, die wir in uns erleben und iiberwinden miissen auf dem Wege zur 
Metotes. Die deutsche Dichtung also bietet uns keine fertige Losung an, 
sondern sie steckt die Fronten ab, die ein jeder von uns in sich trigt, und 
die jeder erkennen mu, wenn anders das Humane je erreicht werden soll. 
Wir kénnen von ihr lernen — im Positiven: indem wir begreifen, daB das 
Menschliche nicht etwas Fertiges, etwas Gegebenes, sondern etwas zu 
Verfertigendes, etwas Aufgegebenes ist. Wir kénnen von ihr lernen — im 
Negativen: indem wir begreifen, daB Gefahr droht, daB auf beiden Seiten 
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der Abgrund der Extreme sich 6ffnet, denen wir nicht verfallen diirfen, 
wenn das wahrhaft Humane gerettet werden soll. 

Nur in den seltenen gliicklichen Sternstunden hat die deutsche Litera- 
tur um das Humane nicht nur gekampft, sondern es erobert und vollzogen. 
In diesen Gliicksmomenten — wir nennen sie die Klassik — sind die beiden 
Pole: die dunklen Kriafte des kreatiirlichen Lebens und das schneidende 
Licht des meisternden Verstandes in ihrem Segen und Schrecken erlebt 
und zu einer dialektischen Einheit zusammengebunden, in der das Ja und 
das Nein zugleich ist. In unserer Klassik, und in Goethe vor allem, behalt 
das magisch Gebundene ebensosehr sein Recht wie das rationell Isolierte, 
in ihm reichen das Wunderbare und das Verniinftige sich versdhnt die 
Hinde — im Sinne jenes sch6nen Wortes aus den ,,Maximen und Reflexio- 
nen“: ,,Das schénste Gliick des denkenden Menschen ist, das Erforschbare 
erforscht zu haben und das Unerforschliche ruhig zu verehren.“ Er kannte, 
wie nur irgendeiner, die dunkel-damonischen Urbereiche des Gefihls, in 
denen die Romantiker sich so ganz verloren, aber so wenig er je ehr- 
furchtslos den Schleier gezogen hat von den Mysterien des Lebens, so 
wenig hat er je eingehen wollen in die Welt des Nebulosen, in der kein 
Licht mehr leuchtet. Und sicher wollte er die Verdunklungskiinste der 
Romantiker treffen, als er sagte: ,,Geheimnisse sind noch keine Wunder“. 
Er also kann, wie keiner neben ihm, Fihrer sein auf unserem Wege zum 
Humanen. 

Aber nun er? Kann es nicht ein jeder Dichter, ganz gleich zu welcher 
Richtung er geh6rt, ganz gleich, welchem Extrem er selbst zugeneigt sei? 
Ich glaube, ein jeder Dichter kann es. Aber wie, so werden Sie fragen, 
diirfen wir uns fiihren lassen zu dem humanen Mittleren von einem, der 
selbst einem Extrem verfallen scheint? Wie kann ein solches Paradoxon 
méglich sein? Nun, ich glaube, es ist méglich, wenn wir den Dichter 
nicht nur fiir das nehmen, was er sagt, sondern fiir das, was er ist, wenn 
wir nicht nur auf seine artikulierten Gedanken lauschen, sondern auf das 
Ratsel seiner Existenz. Was aber ist ein Dichter? Und wieder finden wir 
eine schone Goethesche Antwort auf diese Frage. ,,Die Kunst“ so sagt er, 
,ist die Vermittlerin des Unaussprechlichen“, — der Kiinstler also der, der 
das Unaussprechliche vermittelt. Hier haben wir die Lésung unseres Para- 
doxon. Das was unsagbar ist, das sagt der Dichter, das schlechthin Wun- 
derbare des magischen Lebens, dem der Primitive verfallen ist, hebt er ins 
Wort, in das Licht der Vernunft, das Medium des Modernen. Er nahrt 
sich besténdig von den Quellen der dunklen Urgriinde, in ihm wachsen 
die Bilder des schaffenden und zerstérenden Lebens. Aber er hat die Kraft, 
das Wunderbare auszusprechen, ohne es zu vernichten, — das was or- 
ganisch in ihm keimt, zu beherrschen durch das Wort, das es greifbar und 
faBbar macht. Und so scheint mir im Dichter das Urbild des Humanen 
gegeben, in ihm, in seiner Existenz, ist die Metotes erreicht zwischen dem 
schlechthin Irrationalen und dem Rationalen. Und so steht der Kiinstler 
vor uns als der Verwirklicher des reinen Menschentums, nach dem auch 
wir auf der Suche sind. Er hat nie die Verbindung abgeschnitten zu den 
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Mysterien des Lebens, aber er ist ihnen auch nie auf eine hilflose Weise 
verfallen. Denn er hat gelernt, das Unaussprechliche auszusprechen, das 
Urspriingliche zu beherrschen und zu erleuchten durch das Wort. 

So betrachtet wird uns also jeder Dichter Fiihrer sein kénnen auf dem 
schweren Wege zum Humanen, nicht immer durch das, was er sagt, aber 
wohl immer durch das, was er ist. Denn in ihm wirken das UnbewuBte 
und das BewuBte zusammen, sie haben sich in der menschlichen Mitte 
gefunden und so unlésbar miteinander verbunden, daB eine Trennung 
unméglich wird. Und wieder ist es Goethe, der diese Verbindung als 
das eigentlich Menschliche, als das uns Notwendige definiert. ,,Von Zeit 
zu Zeit muB ein jeder“, so sagt er ,,untertauchen in den Abgriinden des 
UnbewuBten. Aber wehe denen, die nicht wieder zuriickfinden in das 
Licht des Tages!“ Dieses ,,Wehe“ hat Goethe den Romantikern zuge- 
rufen, aber kénnte, jetzt und hier, eine Mahnung aktueller und notiger 
sein als dieses Goethe-Wort? Gibt es denn nicht auch heute — und heute 
mehr denn je — die Propheten des UnbewuBten, die da jammern iiber das 
Ungliick, das unserer Seele geschehen ist durch den Geist? Glaubt ihnen 
nicht, die Euch erzahlen, das Zentrum des Menschen lage im Blut, in jenen 
dunklen magischen Lebensstrémen, iiber die es keine geistige Kontrolle 
und Herrschaft gibt! Glaubt ihnen umso weniger, je mehr sie ihrem blut- 
gebundenen Fatalismus einen idealistischen Mantel umzuhangen versuchen. 
Es gibt keinen Idealismus, wo es keinen Geist gibt, es gibt keinen Idealis- 
mus, wo es keine Freiheit gibt. Und wo die animalische Macht des Blutes 
entscheidet, da sind Freiheit und Geist zu etwas Sinnlosem geworden. Was 
sich dort als Idealismus ausgibt, ist die Heiligsprechung der Materie. Die 
Heiligsprechung der Materie aber ist G6tzendienst. Glaubt nicht denen, 
die Euch hineinlocken wollen in einen nebulosen Kollektivismus, denn sie 
machen Euch zu willenlosen Teilchen einer anonymen Masse, die, weil 
zusammengesetzt aus willenlosen Teilchen, dem brutalen Zugriff jedes 
Tyrannen anheimfallt. Glaubt ihnen umso weniger, je mehr sie Euch 
versprechen, daB Euer Kollektiv dazu berufen sei, die Welt zu beherr- 
schen. Berufen sein kann nur ein Wille, und wo der Einzelne versunken 
ist im Allgemeinen eines Kollektivs, da gibt es keinen Willen mehr. Was 
sie dort Berufung nennen, ist die Heiligsprechung des eignen Selbst. Und 
die Heiligsprechung des eignen Selbst ist G6tzendienst. 

Aber hiiten wir uns auch, dem andern Extrem zu verfallen! Hiiten 
wir uns davor, die vielfaltige Buntheit, die vielfaltigen Bediirfnisse der 
menschlichen Existenz auf eine rationale Formel bringen zu wollen, die, 
wie gut sie immer sei, der iiberraschenden Unberechenbarkeit des Men- 
schen nie gerecht werden kann. Vertrauen wir nicht zu sehr jenem auf- 
klarerischen Optimismus, der da glaubt, das Leben gestalten zu kénnen 
mit Hilfe eines klug-verniinftigen Planes, mit Hilfe eines gutartigen und 
gutgemeinten common sense. Es gibt Tiefen in der menschlichen Seele, 
an die kein common sense rithren kann, und jeder Versuch, diese Tiefen 
zu ignorieren, racht sich in der diirren Blutlosigkeit eines toten Intellek- 
tualismus. Folgen wir dem Goetheschen Worte und versuchen wir red- 
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lich, das Erforschbare und Lésbare zu erforschen und zu lésen, aber doch 
in Ehrfurcht zu stehen vor dem Unerforschlichen und Unléslichen. 

Nur wenn wir das tun, haben wir die menschliche Aufgabe erfiillt. 
Dann stehen wir in jener humanen Mitte, von der Aristoteles spricht, der 
Mitte, die eine stindige Mittlerschaft ist zwischen dem Dunklen unter der 
Erde und dem Licht iiber der Erde. Denn dies ist der Adel und die Be- 
sonderheit des Menschen, da8 er dazu berufen ist, zu vermitteln zwischen 
dem Kreatiirlichen und dem Geistigen, so zu vermitteln, daB er das Krea- 
tiirliche standig durchsetzt mit Geist und das Geistige standig erwarmt 
an der Flamme des natiirlichen Lebens. Aber an keinen der beiden Pole 
soll der Mensch sich binden, denn der Gebundene kann nicht vermitteln. 
Kein einseitiges Bild, keine einseitige Gestalt darf in uns entstehen, denn 
Bild und Gestalt sind etwas Endgiiltiges, etwas Festgelegtes und Fest- 
legendes, etwas, das uns abzieht von jener standigen Verwandlung, die 
das eigentlich Menschliche ist und keine Kontur hat. Und so wollte es 
mir immer als etwas sehr Tiefes und Wunderbares erscheinen, da8 Goethe 
in seinem groBen Menschheitsdrama ,,Faust“ sich davor scheute — denn 
so miissen wir es wohl verstehen —, jenen beiden Grenzsituationen der 
menschlichen Existenz Bild und Gestalt zu verleihen. Weder das miitter- 
lich dunkle Urreich, aus dem Faust das Bild der Helena holt, noch jene 
Unterwelt, aus der er die wiedererweckte Helena herauffiihrt, hat der 
alte Goethe Bild und Gestalt werden lassen, obwohl in seinem urspriing- 
lichen Plan die Darstellung Faustens in der Unterwelt gelegen hatte. Und 
ebensowenig fiihrt uns der SchluB der Tragédie in das tibermenschliche 
Reich des reinen Geistes. Auf dem We ge zum Himmel spielt die letzte 
Szene, und gleichsam an der Pforte zur unendlichen Hohe verlabt der 
Dichter sein Geschépf, verlaBt der Dichter uns. Des Menschen Feld, es 
ist nicht das Eine oder das Andere, des Menschen Feld ist das Eine und 
das Andere. Das ,,Unaussprechliche“, so verstand es der weise Goethe, 
es soll nicht einseitiges Bild werden. Keine Gestalt soll uns binden an 
jenes ganz Unten und jenes ganz Oben, zwischen denen der Mensch zu 
stehen hat als der stindige Vermittler, als die schwebende Mitte. Und in 
diesem Sinne wollen wir hier und heute auch verstehen das Gebot: ,,Du 
sollst dir kein Bildnis machen und keinerlei Gestalt, weder von dem, was 
im Himmel oben, noch von dem, was auf der Erde unten, noch von dem, 
was unterhalb der Erde ist; denn Ich, der Ewige, dein Gott, bin ein eifer- 
voller Gott, der da ahndet die Schuld der Vater an Kindern und Kindes- 
kindern, bei denen so mich hassen, der aber Gnade erweist bis ins tau- 
sendste Geschlecht denen, so mich lieben und meine Gebote achten.“ 
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Profs.: O. Manthey-Zorn, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man), C. W. Eastman, Ph. D. 
Asst. Profs: M. V. Kern, M.A.; A. 
Scenna, Ph.D. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 156. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 
No. graduates working toward M. A. in 
German: 1. 
* * * 
University of Arizona 
Profs.: William Kurath, M. A. (Head); 
Herbert DeWitt Carrington, Ph. D. 
Inst.: Gerhard H. Mundinger, B. A. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 169. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 
* * * 


Barnard 
Profs.: W. A. Braun. 
Assoc. Profs.: H. W. Puckett. 
Instructors: Mrs. Louise Stabenau. 
No. part-time instructors: 1. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 176. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 
* * * 


Brooklyn College 

Profs.: John White (Chairman), Wil- 
liam R. Gaede. 

Asst. Profs.: Harry Slochower, Anna 
Zollinger, Percy Matenko, Martha Nico- 
lai, Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt. 

Instructors: Ida Schwabe, Flora Buck 
Klug, Walter Erhorn, Jeanette Eilenberg 
(on leave), Hildegarde Wichert, Paul Ba- 


Part-time teaching assistants: 3. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 1489. 
No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D in German: 4. 
* * + 


Brown Universi 

Profs.: Hans Kurath, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); Robert McBurney Mitchell, Ph. D. 

Associate Prof.: Detlev W. Schumann, 
Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Alfred Herrmann, M. A.; 
Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, Ph. D.; Carrol 
E. Reed, M.A.; Robert Berry, M.A.; 
Rosamunde Preurunger, M. A. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 3. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 300. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 10. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 


or Ph.D. in German: 5. 
* * * 


University of Buffalo 
Prof.: Theodore B. Hewitt, Ph. D. 
(Chairman). 
Asst. Profs.: Carroll H. Owen, Ph. D., 
Annemarie M. Sauerlander, Ph. D. 


Instructor: J. Alan Pfeffer, M.A. (part 
time). 

No. undergraduate registrations: 185. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. nf in German: 4. 

* * * 
University of California 

Profs.: Archer Taylor, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man), Lawrence M. Price, Ph. D., Clar- 
ence Paschall, M. A. 

Assoc. Profs.: C. H. Bell, Ph.D., Ed- 
ward V. Brewer, M. A., Erwin G. Gudde, 
Ph. D., Franz Schneider, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: E. K. Heller, Ph. D., Alice 
P. Tabor, Ph. D. 

Instructors: Fritz Meltz, Ph. D., Fred- 
erick Schmitz, Ph. D. 

No. part-time Assistants: 13. 

Changes in full-time teaching staff: 

Newcomers: C. Grant Loomis, came 
from Harvard. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 1248. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 27 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 11 M.A.; 7 Ph.D. 

Graduates working toward Ph.D. in 
German who will probably be available 
for teachin itions: 

Ludwig Tieck 
and the German Romantic Conception of 


Comedy. 
C. W. Hagge, A Critical Edition of 
Rollenhagen’s Amantes Amentes. 
Samson Knoll, A Re-Interpretation of 
the Character of Mephistopheles. 
Stephanie Orth, omistic Aesthetics 
Applied to Types of Romantic Litera- 
ture. 

Grace Furch: History of Lessing Re- 
search and Biography. 
* * * 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Profs.: G. O. Arlt (Chairman), B. J. 
Vos (Research Assoc. of professorial 


grade). 

Assoc. Profs.: F. H. Reinsch, A. K. 
Dolch. 

Asst. Profs: W. J. Mulloy, G. M. 
Spring. 


Instructors: W. D. Hand, E. Wahl 
V. W. Robinson, C. W. Hagge, C. B. 
Schomaker. 
Part-time teaching Assistants: 4. 
Changes in full-time Staff: 5 
Newcomers: C. W. Hagge returned 
from leave of absence at Berkeley. 
Resignations: R. Immerwahr, tempo- 
rary appointee, returned to Berkeley. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 785. 
No. undergraduate maj. in German: 36. 
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No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 19. 
* * 

University of Southern California 
Profs.: Erwin T. Mohme, Ph. D. 
Asst. Profs.: Ruth B. Day, M.A. 

(Chairman). 
Inst.: Harold von Hofe, Ph. D., Eugene 
Eymann, M.A. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 223. 
No. undergraduate maj. in German: 2. 
No. grads. working toward M.A.: 1. 
* 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Profs.: Lindsey Blayney, Ph. D., LL.D. 
(Chairman); A. E. Vestling, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Peter Olesen, M. A. 

Part-time Assistants: 1. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 199. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 1. 

* * 


University of Chicago 

Asst. Profs.: John G. Kunstmann, Ph. D. 
(Chairman), Helena M. Gamer, Ph.D. 
(acting Chairman autumn and winter 

uarters), Carl F. Bayerschmidt, Ph. D., 
ane J. ten Hoor, Ph. D. 

Inst.: O. J. Matthias Jolles, Ph. D., An- 
dre von Gronicka, M. A. 

No. part-time Assistants: 2. 

This year’s full-time changes: 

Newcomers: C. F. Bayerschmidt from 
Rutgers, A. v. Gronicka from Univ. of 
Kansas. 

Resignations: Leonard Bloomfield went 
to Yale. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 200 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 6. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 22. 

Graduate students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

Mr. T. Appelt, 16th Century Literature; 
Miss E. McConkey, 19th Century Litera- 
ture; Miss E. Ackermann, Folklore. 

* * * 
University of Cincinnati 

Prof.: Edwin H. Zeydel (Chairman). 

Assoc. Prof.: Edward Eberhardt. 

Asst. Prof.: Philip M. Palmer. 

Inst.: U. E. Fehlau, Karl-Heinz Planitz. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 2. 

Resignations: Eleonore C. Nippert, re- 
tired. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 400 
(approx.) 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 6. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 7. 


Graduate students working toward 
Graduate students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be avail- 
able for teaching positions: 
Julius Lieberman, Wassermann. 
* * * 


Colgate University 
Prof.: C. E. Gates (Chairman). 
Instructors: Dr. Karl Kénig, Dr. George 
Mundt, Mr. G. E. Waas. 
No. undergrdauate registrations: 257. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 9. 
* * * 


University of Colorado 

Assoc. Prof.: P. G. Schroeder. 

Asst. Profs.: Theresa K. Stengel, Ger- 
hard Loose. 

Changes in full-time staff: 

Wilma Brun, studying toward the doc- 
torate at Columbia U. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 332. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 6. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 


or Ph. D. in German: 5. 
* * * 


Columbia University 

Profs.: Robert Herndon Fife, Ph. D. 
(Chairman); Adriaan J. Barnouw, Ph. D.; 
Wilhelm Alfred Braun, Ph. D.; Frederick 
W. J. Heuser, A. M.; Arthur F. J. Remy, 
Ph. D. 

Associate Profs.: Hugh W. Puckett, 
Ph. D.; Henry H. L. Schulze, A. M. 

Asst. Profs.: Gottlieb A. Betz, Ph. D.; 
Orto P. Schinnerer, Ph. D. 

Instr.: Victor A. Oswald, Jr., A. M. 

Lecturers: Robert J. Hicks, A. M.; Al- 
fred Puhan, A.M.; John J. Weisert, A.M. 

No. part-time Assistants: 12. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 347. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 48. 

Univ. Extension: 175. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

Alexander Gode von Aesch, Ideas of 
Natural Science in Literature of Roman- 
ticism. 

Mrs. Eva C. Lange, A Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Rule of St. Benedict (unpublished). 

Newton S. Arnold, A Swiss Resurrec- 
tion Play of the Sixteenth Century. 

* * * 


Cornell University 
Profs.: Paul R. Pope, Ph.D. (Chair- 


man), A. L. Andrews, Ph.D., A. W. 
Boesche, Ph. D. 
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Assistant Profs.: Victor Lange, Ph. D.; 
Heinrich Schneider, Ph. D. 

Instructors: M. C. Dilkey, Ph. D.; W. J. 
Mueller, Ph. D. 

No. undergrad. registrations: 484. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 3. 


Dartmouth (Hanover, N. H.) 
Profs.: M. O. Cowden, M.S. (Chair- 
man); R. W. Jones, Ph.D.; J. L. Scott, 
A.M. 
Asst. Profs.: S. J. Schlossmacher, Ph. D.; 
H. R. Sensenig, Ph. D. 
Inst.: S. P. Atkins, Ph. D. 
Change in full-time teaching staff: 
Prof. A. K. Hardy, Deceased. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 292. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 
* * * 
University of Detroit 
Instructors: Josef Konrad Ludwig Bihl, 
Ph. D. (Chairman); Reinhold Hoffmann, 
Staatsexamen. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 156 
(90% increase). 


No. undergraduates maj. in German: 3. 
* * * 


Duke University 
Profs.: Clement Vollmer (Chairman), 
Wm. H. Wannamaker, C. A. Krummel. 
Asst. Profs.: Frederick E. Wilson, W. 


Maxwell. 
Insts: Lambert A. Shears, Paul H. 
Young. 


No. undergraduate registrations: 542. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 5. 
No. graduates working toward M.A. 


or Ph. D. in German: 2. 
* * * 


Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College 


Prof.: Karl Viétor. 

Assoc. Profs.: F. W. C. Lieder, Taylor 
Starck, F. S. Cawley. 

Univ. Lecturer: G. K. Zipf. 

Visiting Lecturer: F. C. Sell. 

Senior Perceptor: A. H. Herrick. 

Instrs.: Faculty: C. G. Loomis, J. McL. 
Hawkes, C. R. D. Miller. 

Instrs.: Annual: I. S. Stamm, W. H. P. 
von Schmertzing, M. S. Beeler. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants: 10. 

Changes in full-time teaching Staff: 

G. M. Howe, retired. 

Murray Fowler, went to U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

Total enrollment in courses: 

Harvard 735, Radcliffe 152. 


Undergrads.: 23 Concentrators (Har- 
vard), 7 (Radcliffe). 

Grads.: 12 (Harvard), 2 (Radcliffe). 

Also 2 in Comparative Literature in- 
cluding German. 

Grad. students working toward Ph. D. 
degree, who will probably finish next 
June and will be available for teaching 

itions: 

Doris Rich, Der deutsche Entwicklungs- 
roman am Ende der biirgerlichen Litera- 
tur (1892-1924). 

Erich A. Fivian, Georg Kaiser und seine 
Stellung im Expressionismus. 

* * * 


University of Illinois 

Profs.: Albert W. Aron, Ph. D. (head); 
C. A. Williams, Ph. D. 

Associate Profs.: J. T. Geissendoerfer, 
Ph. D.; J. R. Frey, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Mimi Jehle, Ph. D.; R. H. 
Koller, Ph. D.; Herbert Penzl, Ph. D. 

Associate: J. R. Frey, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: G. E. Giesecke, Ph. D.; Charles 
Rechenbach, Ph. D. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 8. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 963. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 13. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. 5. 28 (registrations). 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching: 

G. G. Schmalz, Jean Pauls Urteile iiber 
die zeitgendssische Literatur mit Aus- 
schluB der Romantik. 

Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, Jean Paul and 
his Relationship to the Pedagogical ‘Theo- 
ries of his Day. 

Hellmut A. Hartwig, Jean Pauls Ver- 
haltnis zur Romantik. 

W. E. Skidmore, Eichendorff’s Lan- 


a) Hennecke, Novels of E.T. A. 
Hoffmann and the Early Romantic Tales 
of Tieck and Brentano (finish in Aug.). 

J. W. Frey, The Pennsylvania-German 
Dialect of York County, Pennsylvania 
(finish in August). 

* * * 
Indiana University 

Assoc. Prof.: Harry V. Velten, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Robert T. Ittner, Ph. D. 
(Chairman); E. C. Wooley, Ph. D.; F. J. 
Menger, M.A.; Hedwig Leser, M.A.; 
Frances Ellis, Ph. D. 

Instructors: Grace Martin, M. A.; D. S. 
Berrett, M.A. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants or In- 
structors: 2. 
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Changes in full-time teaching staff: 

F. M. Mautner and Q. L. Bockstahler, 
resigned. 

o. undergraduate students: 600. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 1. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 3. 

* * 
University of Iowa 

Prof.: Erich Funke (Chairman). 

Assoc. Prof.: Herbert V. Lyte. 

Assistant Profs: Meno Spann, Milton 
Cowan. 

Instr.: Fred L. Fehling (Associate). 

No. part-time teachings Assistants: 4. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 529. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 3. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 4 

* * 


The Johns Hopkins University 

Profs.: William Kurrelmayer (Chair- 
man), Ernst Feise, Robert B. Roulston. 

Instructor: Erich Albrecht. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 221. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 11. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

Erich Albrecht, Primitivism and Re- 
lated Ideas in the 18th Century German 
Lyric Poetry. 

Everett Gladding, The Problem of 
Love and Marriage in the Works of 
Theodor Storm. 

Herbert Rodeck, Das Adjektiv in Kel- 
lers Lyrik. 

Israel Tabak, Jewish Lore in Heine’s 
Work. 

* * * 
University of Kansas 

Profs.: E. F. Engel, A. M.; A. M. Stur- 
tevant, Ph. D.; Alberta L. Corbin (Emer.) 

Ast. Prof.: H. H. Hagemann. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 2. 

Changes in full-time teaching staff: | 

Dr Sao Springer went to Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; Andre von Gronicka went 
to Univ. of Chicago; John Ebelke went 
to Univ. of Michigan. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 217. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 5. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 2. 

* * 


University of Kentucky 
Prof.: A. E. Bigge, Ph.D. (Chairman). 
Asst. Prof.: D. V. Hegeman, Ph. D.; 
Paul K. Whitaker, M. A. 
No. part-time teaching Assts.: 1. 


No. undergraduate registrations: 285. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 6. 
No. graduates working towards M. A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 4. 
* * * 


Louisiana State University 

Associate Prof.: Robert T. Clark, Jr., 
Ph.D. (Acting Head). 

Asst. Profs.: Karl J. R. Arndt, Ph. D.; 
John T. Krumpelmann, Ph. D. 

Part time Assistants: 2. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 190. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 1. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 2. 

* * * 
University of Maryland 

Prof.: A. E. Zucker (Chairman). 

Assoc. Prof.: Charles F. Kramer, Jr. 

Asst. Prof.: Augustus John Prahl. 

Instrs.: Dieter Cunz, Edmund Erskine 
Miller; John George Mutziger, Mark 
Schweizer. 

Part-time teaching assistants: 2. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 442. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D.: 2. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

R. Elwood Backenstoss, Figures of 
Speech in the Dramas of Heinrich von 

eist: An investigation into Kleist’s 
Technique. 

Mark Schweizer, Comparison of Rilke 
and Conrad F. Meyer, based on W6lfflin’s 
“Categories”. 
* * 

Maryville College 

Assoc. Prof.: Ralph S. Collins. 

Instructor: Ralph M. Hovel. 

No. undergraduates in department: 157 
(29 more students than last year). 

* * * 


Miami Universi 

Prof.: C. H. Handschin, Ph. D. (Chair- 
man). 

Associate Prof.: Jacques Breitenbucher, 
Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: Geo. Matuschka, Ph. D. 

Instructors: Paul Doepper, Arne Lind- 
berg, Royce Hubin. 

o. undergraduate registrations: 375. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 25. 
No. graduates working toward M.A. 

or Ph.D. in German: 5. 
* * * 


University of Michigan 
Profs.: Henry W. Nordmeyer (Chair- 
man), Fred B. Wahr, John W. Eaton, 
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Norman L. Willey, Walter A. Reichart. 

Assist. Profs.: Aloysius J. Gaiss, Ernst 
A. Philippson, Arthur Van Duren. 

Instructors: Philip Diamond, Otto G. 
Graf, Werner F. Striedieck. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 6. 

No. undergraduates: 1041. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 13. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 13. 

* * * 


University of Minnesota 

Profs.: O. C. Burkhard, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); K. Reichardt, Ph. D. 

Assistant Profs.: Lynwood G. Downs, 
Ph.D.; Alan Holske, Ph.D.; Frederick 
Pfeiffer, Ph. D. 

Instructors: Hubert J. Meessen, Ph. D.; 
Carl P. Klitzke, Ph.D.; Donald P. Mor- 
gan, Ph.D.; Alvin Prottengeier, M. A.; 
Gina Wangsness, M. A.; Frederick Wag- 
man, M.A. 

No. part-time Assistants: 5. 

Changes in full-time teaching staff: 

Donald F. Munroe went to Kansas 
State University. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 970. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 15. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 15. 

* * * 
University of Missouri 

Prof.: Hermann B. Almstedt, Ph. D. 
(Chairman). 

Asst. Prof.: Hermann Barnstorff, Ph. D. 

Instructors: Elsa Nagel, A. M.; Adolph 
Zech, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 216. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 1. 

* * * 
Mount College 

Prof.: Grace M. Bacon, Ph. D. (Chair- 
man). 

Asst. Profs.: Hilde Kant Held, M.A.; 
Erika M. Meyer, Ph.D. 

Instr.: Henri Stegemeier, Ph. D. 

Part-time teaching Assistant: 1. 

Changes in teaching staff: 

Henri Stegemeier came from Chicago 
University; Mrs. Edeltraut Proske Barrett 
married and withdrawn from teaching. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 151. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 

* * * 


University of Nebraska 
Prof.: Joseph Alexis (Chairman). 
Assoc. ~s W. K. Pfeiler. 
Asst. Prof.: A. L. Elmquist. 
Instr.: Alfred Scherer, Lydia Wagner. 


No. part-time teaching Assistants: 3. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 410. 
No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 4. 
* * * 


College of the City of New York 

Prof. Edwin C. Roedder, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
(Chairman). 

Assoc. Prof.: Sol Liptzin, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs: Mark Waldman, Ph. D.; 
Carl Kinkeldey, Ph. D.; Joseph Arno von 
Bradish, Ph. D.; J. Olli Bennet, Ph. D. 

Instructors: Herbert R. Liedke, Ph. D.; 
Frederick Sethur, Ph.D.; John F. Sulli- 
van, Ph.D.; Fritz Thiele, Ph.D.; Erich 
Gutzmann; Otto P. Peterson; Samuel L. 
Sumberg; Nathan Siisskind. 

Lecturer: Georg Stefansky, Ph. D. 

No. part-time Assistants: 6. 

Changes in full-time Staff: 

Hugo Bergenthal and Hans Frese trans- 
ferred to Evening Session. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 1846. 

No. undergraduates majoring in Ger- 
man: 6 (approx.) 

No. working toward M.A. 


or Ph.D. in German: 4. 
* * * 
New York University 
Profs.: W. D. Zinnecker (Chairman), 


H. Brennecke. 

Assoc. Profs.: C. H. Pekary, E. Rose, 
M. Roberts, G. C. L. Schuchard, A. Steitz. 

Asst. Profs.: L. R. Bradley, A. Geismar. 

Instrs.: R. Fowkes, M. Hespelt, E. 
Koch, L. H. Rabe, F. H. Stuerm, D. K. 
Willner. 

No. part-time Assistants: 2. 

Changes in full-time teaching Staff: 

F. J. Nock went to U. of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 829. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 37. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 44. 

* * * 


University of North Carolina 

Profs.: Richard Jente, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); Kent J. Brown, Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: George S. Lane, Ph. D. 

Assistant Profs.: Werner P. Friederich, 
Ph. D.; Frederick E. Coenen, Ph. D. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants: 5. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 410. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 2. 

No. poe working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 9. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 
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John E. Craps, Goethe’s Criticism of 
Klopstock and His Imitators. 

James F. Cook, Recurring Types of 
Character, Situation, and Treatment -in 
the German Drama of Naturalism. 

* * * 


University of North Dakota 
Prof.: William G. Bek (Chairman). 
Asst. Prof.: Joseph Meidt. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 136. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 
(15% of the students in the College of 
Science, Literature and Arts are regis- 
tered in German courses.) 
* * 


Northwestern Universi 

Prof.: T. M. Campbell, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); Werner F. Leopold, Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: A. F. J. Zieglschmid, Ph.D. 

Asst. Profs.: Frank Spiecker, Ph. D.; G. 
Rudolf Goedsche, Ph. D. 

Instr.: Sten Gunnar Flygt, Ph. D. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants: 1. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 482. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: ro (8 for Ph. D.) 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

Hazel Clare, Hauptmann. 

Otto Heinle, Modern Novel. 

Sydney Eyre levers, Old High German. 

Ruth Koerber, Das junge Deutschland. 

Stanley Townsend, Kohlbenheyer. 

* * * 


Oberlin College 

Prof.: F. W. Kaufmann, Ph. D. (Chair- 
man). 

Asst. Profs.: John W. Kurtz, Ph.D.; 
Marjorie F. Lawson, Ph. D. 

Inst.: Joseph R. Reichard, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 290. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 6. 

* * * 


Ohio State University 

Profs.: M. B. Evans, Ph. D. (Chairman) ; 
A. C. Mahr, Ph. D.; Hans Sperber, Ph. D. 

Assoc. Prof.: Walter Gausewitz, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Frederic J. Kramer, Ph. D.; 
Reinhold L. Nordsieck, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: Peter Epp, Ph. D.; ang 
Fleischhauer, Ph.D.; Adolph D. Wein- 
berger, Ph. D. 

0. part-time Assistants: 4. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 557 
(24 Grads.) 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 7. 


Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching: 

Norman i. Binger, Linguistic. 

* * 

Ohio University (Athens, Ohio) 
Prof.: John A. Hess, Ph. D. (Chairman) 
Asst. Profs.: Paul G. Krauss, Ph. D.; 

Eugen H. Mueller, Ph. D. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 211. 


No. undergraduates maj. in German: 5. 
* * * 


University of Oklahoma 

Professor: Roy Temple House, Ph.D. 
(Chairman). 

Assoc. Profs.: W. A. Willibrand, Ph. D.; 
Johannes Malthauer, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: Fritz Frauchiger, Ph. D. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 2. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 235. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 5. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 


or Ph.D. in German: 1. 
* * * 


University of Pennsylvania 

Profs.: Ernst Jockers, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); Axel J. Uppvall, Ph.D.; Alfred 
Senn, Ph. D.; Otto Springer, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Thomas K. Brown, Jr., 
Ph.D.; Adolph D. Klarmann, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: Adolph C. Gorr, Ph. D.; Allan 
L. Rice, Ph.D.; Herbert H. J. Peisel, 
Ph. D.; Frederick A. Klemm, Ph. D. 

Changes in full-time teaching Staff: 

Otto Springer came from University of 
Kansas. 

Evan B. Davis, resigned. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 866. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 10. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

William Langebartel, Use of the Verbal 
Prefix “ge-” in Alamannic. 

Patricia Drake, Biedermeier in Grill- 
parzer. 

Karl S. Weimar, The Concept of Love 
in the Works of Hermann Stehr. 


* * * 
Pennsylvania State College 
Profs.: F. W. Pierce, Ph.D. (Head of 


Dept.); Geo. J. Wurfl, M.A. 
Assoc. Prof.: Philip A. Shelley, Ph. D. 
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Asst. Profs.: Luise H. Vinyard, M. A.; 
Harold W. Weigel, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: Nora E. Wittman, M. A.; How- 
ard D. Yarnall, Ph.D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 654. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. 5 in German: 4. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching: 

Thomas 5. Wesley, History of Litera- 
ture and Philology. 

* * * 
University of Pittsburgh 

Profs.: J. F. L. Raschen, Lit. D. (Chair- 
man); Erle Fairfield, M. A. 

Asst. Prof.: Lotte O. Lohstoeter, Ph. D. 

Instr.: Harry Gnatkowski, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 385. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 10. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 4. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching: 

Otto Truschinger, Studies in Sealsfield. 

* * * 


Princeton University 

Profs.: H. W. Hewett-Thayer, Ph. D. 
(Chairman); George M. Priest, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Hans Jaeger, Ph.D.; Al- 
bert Van Eerden, Ph.D.; Bernhard UI- 
mer, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: Ralph Wood, Ph. D.; Samuel B. 
Bossard, M. A. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants: 3. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 446. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 11, 
(plus 5 maj. partly in German). 

No. pee working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. degree in German: 5, (plus 1 
taking a minor in German). 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

Paul Ray Brown, Germanic Philology. 

* * 


Purdue University 
Prof.: Eric V. Greenfield. 
Assoc. Profs.: Otto A. Greiner, John 
T. Gunn, Geo. W. Spindler. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 502. 
* * * 


Rice Institute 
Prof.: Max Freund, Ph. D. (Chairman). 
Instr.: Heinrich Meyer, Ph. D. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 157. 


University of Richmond 
(Richmond College: men) 
(Westhampton College: women) 

Associate Prof.: Frederick C. Ahrens, 
M. A. (acting head). 

Asst. Prof.: N. Wilford Skinner, M. A. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 1. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 175 
(R.C. 134; W.C. 41). 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 1. 

* * 


University of Rochester 

Profs.: E. P. Appelt, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); J. Percival King, Ph. D. (on leave). 

Asst. Profs.: Edgar Ph.D.; 
Arthur M. Hanhardt, Ph. D.; Rolf King, 
Ph. D.; Selina Meyer, Ph.D.; Mrs. Jessie 
Kneisel, M. A. 

No. -time teaching Assistants: 1. 

Staff: 

Ludwig W. Kahn went to Bryn Mawr 
College. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 403. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 

* * * 


Rutgers University 

Associate Prof.: Albert W. Holzmann, 
Ph. D. (Chairman). 

Asst. Prof.: J. Henry Wild, Dr. Nat. 
Sci., on leave of absence 1940-41. 

Instrs.: Johannes Nabholz, Ph. D.; Karl 
Liitge, Dr. Rer. Pol., substituting for Dr. 
Wild. 

No. -time teaching Assistants: 2. 

tracking Staff: 

Dr. Carl F. Bayerschmidt went to Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 254. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 3. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. B. in German: 5 for M.A. 

Grad. students who will probably finish 
next June and will be available for teach- 

r. Louis Haar, M.A. — Humor in 
Works of Fritz Reuter. 
* * * 


Stanford University 

Prof.: B. Q. Mo Ph. D. (Chairman). 

Assoc. Profs.: K. F. Reinhardt, Ph. D.; 
E. Sokol, Ph. D.; F. W. Strothmann, 

h. D. 

Lecturer: Hughes Brewster, A.B. 

Instrs.: C. E. ons A.M.; D. A. Mc- 
Kenzie, A.B.; Helena M. Nye, A. M. 

Part-time Assistants: 3. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 410. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 3. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 4. 

Grad. students working toward their 
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Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching: 

Kathryn L, Albaugh, Thackeray and 
Raabe. 

L. L. Bjarnason, MHG, Icelandic. 

D. A. McKenzie, Undetermined. 

* * * 


Syracuse University 

Profs.: Charles Julius Kullmer, Ph. D. 
(Chairman); William John Gorse, A. M.; 
Franklin James Holzwarth, Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Henry F. Copeland, A. M.; 
Godfrey M. Ehrlich, Ph. D. 

No, undergraduate registrations: 411. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 1. 

University of Tennessee 

Prof.: John L. Kind, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man). 

Acting Instrs.: J. A. C. Hildner, Ph. D. 
(Emeritus, University of Michigan) ; Karl 
J. Hess, A. M. 

Changes in full-time teaching Staff: 

Karl J. Hess came from Ohio State 

A. H. Grossman and T. H. Etzler went 
to Ohio State University. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 210. 

* * * 
University of Texas 

Profs.: J. L. Boysen, Ph. D.; L. M. Hol- 
lander, Ph.D. (Chairman); W. E. Metz- 
enthin, A. M. 

Instrs.: Miss Elsié Perlitz, A. M.; C. V. 
Pollard, A.M.; Andrew Louis, Ph.D.; 
Hans Wolff, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 664. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 4. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. degree: 1. 


* * * 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Prof.: Dr. George H. Danton (Chair- 
man). 

Assoc. Prof.: Dr. Martin C. Stewart. 

Inst.: Dr. Charles H. Stubing. 


No. undergraduate registrations: 225. 
* * * 


Vanderbilt 

Profs.: G. P. Jackson, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man), (on leave); G. R. Mayfield, Ph. D. 
(acting Chairman). 

Assts. Profs.: John G. Frank, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: Carl Hammer, Ph. D. 

No. part-time Assistants: 2. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 175. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 1. 


No. graduates working toward M.A, 
or Ph.D. in German: 2. 
Vassar College 
Prof.: Lillian L. Stroebe, Ph. D. (Chair- 
man). 
Assoc. Prof.: Ruth J. Hofrichter, Ph. D. 
Asst. Profs.: Hannah Sasse, Ph. D.; Ada 
M. Klett, Ph. D. 
Instructors: Elizabeth H. Zorb, Ph. D.; 
Renata von Stoephasius, Ph. D. 
No. part-time teaching Assistants: 1. 
No. undergraduate registrations: 197. 
No. undergraduates maj. in German: 11. 
* * * 


University of Vermont 

Prof.: F. D. Carpenter, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man). 

Asst. Profs.: Benjamin F. Lass, M. A. 

Instrs.: Holden B. Bickford, A.B.; Al- 
bert M. K. Blume, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 284. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 1. 

* * * 


University of Virginia 

Professor: William Harrison Faulkner, 
Ph. D. (Chairman). 

Assoc. Prof.: Frederic Turnbull Wood, 
Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Karl Franz Mohr, Dr. Jur.; 
Matthew Volm, Ph. D. 

Instructor: Homer G. Richey, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 312. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 2. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 


or Ph.D. in German: 2. 
* * * 


Washington University, St. Louis 

Prof.: Fred O. Nolte, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man). 

Assoc. Prof.: Erich P. Hofacker, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: George J. Metcalf, Ph. D. 

Instructor: Carl G. Georgi, A. M. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants: 1. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 290. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 5. 

* * * 


University of Washington (Seattle) 

Profs.: Curtis C. D. Vail, Ph. D. (Chair- 
man); Ernest O. Eckelman, Ph. D.; Ed- 
ward H. Lauer, Ph.D.; Frederick W. 
Meisnest, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: Herman C. Meyer, Ph.D. 

Instructors: Felice Ankele, Ph. D.; Max 
Schertel, Ph. D.; Elenora Wesner, M. A.; 
Richard Wilkie, M. A. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants: 2. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 515. 
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No. undergraduates maj. in German: 17. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 13. 
* * * 


George Washington Universi 

Prof.: Edward H. Sehrt, Ph. D. (Chair- 
man). 

Asst. Prof.: Gretchen L. Rogers, Ph. D. 

Instructor: Wolfram Legner, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 320. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 5. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 4 Ph.D., 3 M.A. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

John George Mutziger, The Syntax of 
Notker’s Categories. 

* * 


Wayne University, Detroit 

Assoc. Prof.: H. A. Basilius, Ph. D. 
(Chairman). 

Asst. Prof.: C. Colditz, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: Hans Boening, Ph. D.; H. von 
Moltke, Ph. D.; E. Arndt, A. M.; S. Bruer, 
A.M., O. Lienau, A. B. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 516. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 15. 

No. graduates working toward M. A. 
in German: 10. 

* * 
Wesleyan Universi 

Profs.: Paul H. Curts, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); John C. Blankenagel, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: Lawrence E. Gemeinhardt, 
Ph. D. 

Instructor: Benno H. Selche, Ph. D. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 213. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 8. 

* * 
University of Wisconsin 

Profs.: W. Freeman Twaddell, Ph. D. 
(Chairman) ; Friedrich Bruns, Ph. D.; Roe- 
Merrill Heffner, Ph.D.; R. O. Roseler, 
Ph. D. 

Assoc. Profs.: A. B. Ernst, Ph. D.; Hel- 
mut Rehder, Ph. D. 

Asst. Prof.: Paula M. Kittel, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: S. M. Riegel, Ph.D.; Herman 
Salinger, Ph. D.; J. D. Workman, Ph. D. 

No. part-time teaching Assistants: 14. 

Changes in full-time teaching Staff: 

J. P. von Grueningen went to Middle- 
bury College. 


No. registrations: (first 2 years): 758. 

No. registrations: (3rd year through 
grad.): 383. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 9. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph.D. in German: 25. 

Grad. students working toward their 
Ph. D. degree in German who will prob- 
ably finish next June and will be available 
for teaching positions: 

D. Coogan, Eichendorff. 

Dorothy Copps, Grillparzer. 

Fairbanks: Philology. 

Hans Hageman, Goethe. 

H. Lehmann, Philology. 

Jakoba Radkey, Present-day German 
Literature. 

Sylvia Resnikow, Fontane. 

D. C. Travis, Rilke. 

A. W. Wonderley, Early 18th Century 
Literature. 

J. D. Wright, Hebbel. 

* * * 


Univ. of Wisconsin Extension Division 
Prof.: C. M. Purin, Ph. D. (Chairman). 
Asst. Profs.: Frieda A. Voigt, M.A.; 

Robert H. Weidman, Ph. D. 


No. graduate registrations: 137. 
* * * 


Yale University 

Profs.: A. B. Benson, Ph.D. (Chair- 
man); Leonard Bloomfield, Ph. D.; C. F. 
Schreiber, Ph.D.; Hermann Weigand, 
Ph. D. 

Asst. Profs.: Heinz S. W. Bluhm, Ph. D. 

Instrs.: Russell Bradley, A. M.; William 
G. Moulton, B.A.; George Nordmeyer, 
Ph. D.; Fritz Tiller, Ph.D.; James F. 
White, B. A. 

Part-time teaching Assistants: 1. 

This year’s changes in full-time staff: 

Leonard Bloomfield came from Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

George Kreye went to Wells College. 

No. undergraduate registrations: 577. 

No. undergraduates maj. in German: 7. 

No. graduates working toward M.A. 
or Ph. D. in German: 17. 

Grad. students working toward Ph.D. 
in German who will probably finish next 
June: 

William G. Moulton, Old High Ger- 
man Endings. 

James F. White, The Fremdwort in 
Thomas Mann’s Novels. 


i 

i 


| BERICHTE UND MITTEILUNGEN 


American Association of Teachers of German 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Madison Meeting of the Wisconsin Chapter of the A. A. T.G. — May 18, 1940 


The third annual meeting of the Wisconsin Chapter of the A.A.T.G. 
was held at Madison on Saturday, May 18, 1940, in the Memorial Union 
of the pecan of Wisconsin. Dr. Charles M. Purin, President of the 
chapter, presided. 

The minutes of the previous annual meeting held at Appleton, Wis- 
consin, May 20, 1939, were read and approved. 

The minutes of the special meeting of the chapter held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division, November 4, 1939, were read 
and approved. 

e reports of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Albert Kramer, and of 
the auditing committee, composed of Herbert J. Gauerke and Hilda M. 
Raetzmann, were presented and approved. 

Dr. A. R. Hohlfeld, professor emeritus of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, delivered the speech of welcome. In his remarks he asked for support 
for the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, in their under- 
taking to establish and maintain a national American Germanic Center. 

e report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Dr. H. E. 
Boortz, Carrol College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. The following officers 
were unanimously elected for the ensuing term of three years: Waldemar 
W. Groth, Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, President; 
Herbert J. Gauerke, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Vice-President; 
Albert R. Kramer, West Milwaukee High School, Milwaukee, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Miss Natalie Notz, Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, was 
chosen a member of the Executive Council for two years, and Miss 
Margarete Hardegen, Central High School, Sheboygan, for one year. 


West Milwaukee High School —Albert Kramer, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary-Treasurer. 


American Association of Teachers of German 
Ninth Annual Meeting 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts — Sunday, December 29, 1940 
Morning Session: 
9:00 Meeting of the Executive Council. 


10:00 Business Meeting. 
10:30 “Methods in Presenting Grammar,” Meno Spann, The State 


University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

11:00 Discussion. 

11:30 “Kulturkunde bei der Darbietung Idiomatischer Ausdriicke,” 
F, W. Thiele, The City College, New York, N. Y. 

12:00 Discussion. 

12:30 Luncheon Recess. 
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Afternoon Session: 


2:30 “Fremdsprachen im Rahmen der nationalen Erziehung,” Robert 
Ulich, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


3:00 Discussion. 


3:30 “Basic German at Clark University,” H. M. Bosshard, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 


4:00 Discussion 


4:30 Recess. Ballot-box closed at 4:50. 


5:00 Business Meeting. 

7:00 Reception (Hotel Statler). 
7:30 Dinner. 

8:30 In a Lighter Vein. 


Attention is called to the exhibit of German text-books in 
Parlors B and C of the Hotel Statler. 


BUCHERBESPRECHUNGEN 


Das einfache Leben, 
Ernst Wiechert, Langen-Miiller, Miin- 
chen, 1939, RM. 6.50. 


Ernst Wiechert’s books have lately 
been criticized as literature of escape. 
“Das einfache Leben” again concerns a 
man who takes refuge in solitude and 
“the simple life”. Thomas von Orla had 
captained a fighting ship during the 
World War. In the -war inflation 
whirl, he suddenly realizes, “Wir brin- 
gen unsere Jahre zu wie ein Geschwitz”. 
He leaves everything behind him and 
finds employment as a fisherman on an 
estate in the East of Germany. Wiechert 
speaks out more plainly than ever his 
hatred of the city. But Orla, this latest 
Wiechert hero, finds comfort less in 
Nature, the opposite extreme of mechan- 
ized civilization, than in useful work and 
reflection. Indeed, Orla is no longer a 
simple child of Nature like other Wie- 
chert heroes. For this simple fisherman 
writes a book questioning navy discipline 
and a second, on God and war. When 
Orla’s body is weary from manual labor, 
he turns his mind to reading. He counts 
himself among those who think and know 
too much for action. For his war career 
had ended with just such an example of 
action paralyzed by over-consciousness. 
In a mutiny on shipboard, he had ex- 
perienced a moment of too vivid clear- 
ness about life and death and, looking 


into the eyes of his Red opponent, had 
stayed his hand but an instant too long 
to strike him down. 

Sceptical as Orla is of the Reds, he 
has his doubts, too, on the generation of 
his young son, who aims to change the 
2 order of things. If we compare 

iechert’s own warnings in his recent 
— to the young generation of to- 

y, we discover many points of agree- 
ment with Orla’s views. Orla reminds 
Joachim and his cadet friends of their 
dependence on the older generation and 
their responsibility to thought as well as 
clear, sharp action. “Ein Geduldiger ist 
besser denn ein Starker.” 

True, Orla must ask himself whether 
he has carried resignation too far and 
missed his responsibility toward his son. 
He had left Joachim with his wife, who 
continued to throw herself into the whirl 
of amusement, champagne and over-rest- 
less dissipation, ending in morphine in- 
jections, tuberculosis and early death. 
Blame for abandoning her to her so dif- 
ferent way of life comes home to Orla 
with the letter which in the third year 
of his island life, announces she will come 
to die near the husband she has never 
understood. Orla must justify anew his 
right to escape and solitude: “Er er- 
kannte, daB man nicht ohne Schuld in 
die Stille ging, aber da8 man Schuld auf 
sich nehmen muBte, um zu bewahren, 
was man allein besaB. Und eine einsame 
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Schuld war besser als ein gemeinsames 
Behagen.” (p. 256) 

Another sore test for his resignation 
is the love that grows between him and 
the much younger daughter of his em- 
ployer. The old general would like to 
see Marianne safe in Orla’s care, but 
Orla refuses to violate nature by marry- 
ing this child thirty years younger than 
he. More than the difference in age, 
however, he feels the need to renounce 
love for a still more unattainable goal: 
“Fr hatte es noch halten kénnen, das 
andere, die Jugend oder wie man es 
nennen mochte. Er hatte nur die Hand 
auszustrecken brauchen. Aber er war 
schon einmal gewarnt worden. Er wuBte, 
da8 das Gliick nicht das Letzte im Le- 
ben war und da8 auf das Letzte verzich- 
tete, wer das Vorletzte ergriff. Wer nach 
dem Gliick griff, wie beim Spiel am Sil- 
vesterabend, konnte den Tod greifen, die 
Wiege oder das Geld. Aber das Ganze 
konnte er nicht greifen. Das Ganze ge- 
wann nur, wer an den verdeckten Tel- 
lern voriiberging, und auch dann wubte 
er nicht, ob er es gewinnen wiirde.” 
(p. 326) 

The action of “Das einfache Leben” is 
rather absence of action. For some of 
the months that pass, Wiechert refuses 
to record any happenings. He likens life 
to a picket fence, in which the empty 
spaces are just as frequent as the pickets. 
So the style, too, is one of conscious 
quietness and moderation. Undramatic 
indirect discourse is used often instead 
of direct. Much of the book reflects 
Orla’s thought in a kind of third-person 
indirect discourse. But the very absence 
of action, the affected simplicity of style 
and the muted chapter endings betray 
the effort to convey a deeper meaning. 
Often Wiechert employs symbols, as die 
Krone or der Engel, to indicate his con- 
ception of the meaning behind things. 
Such sustained solemnity of tone, how- 
ever, risks becoming at times wearisome 
or, when it is alleviated by wistful bright- 
ness, sentimental. 

Like the style, all the characters are 
colored by the book’s main content of 
reflection. When Orla speaks to the pas- 


tor or old Petrus, they answer in the 
same symbols of Krone and Engel, as if 
their thinking were part of his. Wie- 
chert does differentiate eccentric char- 
acters like the General or Bildermann, 
whose manly Prussian dependability mani- 
fests itself in a telegram style of speech, 
or like Tante Mieze, whose soul resolves 
itself into the two ingredients of a lost 
beau and the universal remedy, salt. Such 
repetitious characterization by the “visit- 
ing-card” technique, as students of Dick- 
ens and Thomas Mann have called it, 
tends here to monotony and sentimen- 
tality. 

But this is, after all, no panorama of 
people. The book is wholly Orla’s de- 
velopment toward inner resignation. In 
it, Wiechert has expressed more deeply, 
more clearly, less idyllically and more 
practically than before, the wisdom he 
can give our time. The wonder is to find 
in an age of preponderant practicality, 
collectivity and action this credo of con- 
templation, individualism and resignation. 
Doubtless, that is why a German reviewer 
(in “Die Literatur”, August, 1939, XII, 
I1, p. 693) warns that “Das einfache Le- 
ben” is no book for the practical and 
the orthodox, but nevertheless concludes: 
“To the others it will seem the most ma- 
ture and beautiful of Wiechert’s novels 
of self-confession.” 


Oberlin College. |—Marjorie Lawson 


Fritz auf Ferien, 

von Hans Arnold. Edited by Ralph Hal- 
ler, Morris High School, New York City. 
D. C. Heath @ Co. 1937. 88 pages. 


This new edition of an old favorite 
hardly fills a need, as there are more 
than enough modern stories of much 
higher literary value on the market. But 
high school classes might still enjoy the 
antics of lively Fritz, let loose on the 
country estate of the old, dignified “Herr 
Amtsrat.” The notes and exercises, ex- 
celiently planned to supplement grammar 
drill, composition and oral work, might 
well warrant the use of the book, in spite 
of its antiquated style and content. 

—Frieda A. Voigt 

Univ. of Wis. Ext. Div., Milwaukee. 


